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Do You Know... ? 


® WHAT famous English -philosopher’s skeleton, dressed in his own 
clothes, is preserved in a London university ? 


® WHO first called Ireland ‘the Emerald Isle’’? 


® WHAT celebrated essayist joined the audience in hissing the sole 
performance of his only play ? 


® WHO snatched Shelley's unconsumed heart from the funeral pyre? 


® WHAT noted Irish novelist was the grandfather of the composer 
Victor Herbert ? 


® WHAT absent-minded poet, being invited to dine at an inn called 
“The Green Man” in Dulwich, proceeded to Greenwich and 
made inquiries for the sign of “The Dull Man”? 


® WHAT novelist sent 4,000 people to call on a lady of his ac- 
quaintance in one day? 


® WHO was made Poet Laureate “because of the sins he had not 
committed” ? 


® WHAT popular Scottish novelist of the “kailyard school” died in 
Iowa? 


® WHAT poet’s nom de plume was the anagram of his real name? 


® WHAT famous philosopher carried ear-stoppers which he put on 
whenever anyone opposed his opinions ? 


® WHAT eminent Victorian novelist pretended to be illegitimate in 
order to conceal his true origin as the son of a tailor? 


BRITISH AUTHORS 


of the 
Nineteenth Century 


edited by 
Stanley ]. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 


1000 Biographies 350 Portraits 


A companion volume to “Living Authors,” 
Authors Today and Yesterday,” etc. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





a <y 960 University Ave. New York City 
$4.50) 
{“A monumental piece of work.” —N. Y. Times} 
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NOVEMBER 


(Continued from December Bulletin) 


Nov. 19. The New York Times National 
Book Fair closed its doors tonight at 
10 o'clock, after having received 82,753 visi- 
tors during the regular sessions and about 
7,500 school children from the metropolitan 
area who visited the Fair mornings before 
the regular sessions opened. 


Nov. 20. James Gould Cozzens, author of 
Men and Brethren and The Last Adam, won 
this year’s O. Henry Memorial Award of 
$300 for his short story “Total Stranger,” 
originally published in the Saturday Evening 
Post last February. 


Nov. 21. Osbert Burdett, English essayist 
and biographer, died of a fractured skull, 
suffered when he fell down a subway escala- 
tor. He was the author of many books, 
among them The Brownings, W. E. Glad- 
oe a Art of Living, and The Beardsley 
eriod. 


Nov. 23. Leila T. Davis, playwright and 
author, died at the Doctor’s Hospital after 
undergoing an operation. Mrs. Davis was the 
author of Voltaire, written in collaboration 
with Gertrude Purcell and produced by Arthur 
Hopkins. She also wrote Echo, a play pro- 
duced in London by Sir Barry Jackson, and 
many short stories and articles. 


Nov. 24. Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, author 
and critic, died at Worcester, Mass. at the 
age of seventy-two. She numbered among 
her works Pen Names and Personalities, 
Study of the Modern Novel, British and 
American since 1900. Her last book, From 
Prentice to Patron, was based on the life of 
Isaiah Thomas. 


Nov. 27. <A Reich decree banned all art 
criticism in Germany, including literary criti- 
cism. A reviewer now can express no opin- 
ions. His sole duty is to “describe” the work 
he formerly criticized. The State, however, 
can still say what it thinks. 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 1. Laurence Stallings, author of Plumes 
and co-author of What Price Glory, was 
ae by his wife, Helen Stallings, in 
eno. 


Dec. 3. Thomas Mann, author of Budden- 
brooks and The Magic Mountain was deprived 
of citizenship in Nazi Germany. Mann’s son 
and daughter and his brother Heinrich were 
also disfranchised. 
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LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
June 28, 1867—Dec. 10, 


1936 


Dec. 6. Mrs. Jessie Conrad, widow of Joseph 
Conrad, the novelist, died at a hospital in 
London. Patient and long suffering with an 
erratic genius, she gave the world an interest- 
ing insight into life with her famous husband 
when she wrote Joseph Conrad as I Knew 
Him and Joseph Conrad and His Circle. 


Dec. 6. Herbert Nichols, psychologist and 
former Harvard instructor after William 
James, died at his home in Brighton, England. 
He was the author of many books on psychol- 
ogy, including Psychology of Time, published 
in 1928 and Treatise on Cosmology published 
more than 30 years ago. 


Dec. 7. Odell Shepard, professor of English 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. won the 
$5000 prize offered by Little, Brown and Co. 
for “the most interesting unpublished Ameri- 
can work (non-fiction) resting squarely on 


the foundation of tact” with his book 
Pedlar’s Progress: the Life of Bronson 
Alcott. 


Dec. 7. Caroline Miller, author of the prize 
novel Lamb in His Bosom, won an uncontested 
divorce from her husband Will D. Miller, 


educator. 


Dec. 8. Dr. Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, his- 
torian and author, died on route to the 


(Continued on page 296) 

















The American Indians 
and Their Music 


FRANCES DENSMORE 
$1.00 (A new edition) 


“A veritable encyclopedia of informa- 
tion on Indian subjects and an excellent 
reference work for musicians, his- 
torians, or anyone interested in Ameri- 
can Indian lore.”—Saturday Review of 
Literature 


The American Indian 
and His Art 


Rut PERKINS 
35 cents 


A pamphlet showing in brief compass 
the relation between the art forms of 
a people and its background—historical, 
geographical, and social. An outline in- 
cluded in the book suggests a worth- 
while project which could be carried out 
in many ways. 





Over 1500 LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
have already entered sub- 
scriptions for 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


and the list is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
One of the fastest growing magazines for library 
use. It is only a question of time when all 
will subscribe, because it is an essential pub- 
lication. It gives the complete and unedited 
speeches of the leaders of public opinion. ‘‘The 
best thoughts of the best minds.’’ Impartial, 
constructive and authentic. Indispensable to the 
man or woman who aims to keep posted, and 
to the student who wishes to prepare himself 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. A 
treasure house for all interested in public 
speaking. Send for a sample copy. Indexed in 
Readers’ Guide. Issued semi-monthly. $3.00 a 
year. 
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ch ered from first-hand sources, including Mr. Edison 
h and technicians in the Edison laboratories. The 
o. AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY original article was checked by Mr. Edison himself, 
ri- and the enlarged and complete record was checked 
on three times by Edison officials and finally by his 
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@ VotuME XXV has its own index.. The names 
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ed dex to be furnished without charge for Part II of 
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5 Send for particulars and library discount. 
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Current Library Favorites 

(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 264 1. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 217 
2. Lloyd Douglas, White Banners ........ 157 2. Heiser, An American Doctor's Odyssey.. 217 
3. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse ...... 134 3. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It. 191 
4. Mazo De La Roche, Whiteoak Harvest.. 127 4. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 160 
5. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk 124 5. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 115 
6. Aldous Huxley, Eyeless in Gaza ...... 64 6. John Gunther, Inside Europe.......... 77 
7. George Santayana, Last Puritan ........ 51 7. N. Farson, The Way of a Transgressor.. 56 
8. Sinclair Lewis, Jt Can’t Happen Here.. 46 8. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion.... 51 
9. Winifred Van Etten, I Am the Fox.... 42 9. Malvina Hoffman, Heads and Tales...... 41 
10. Alice Tisdale Hobart, Yang and Yin.. 39 10. Brooks, Flowering of New England.... 35 
Comment: The only new arrival among the fiction titles this month is Yang and Yin, by the author 

of the popular Oil for the Lamps of China of a few years back. Other fiction titles receiving 

more than 20 points are The Big Money, The Doctor, Great Laughter, Prayer for My Son, Mos 
cow Skies and The Brothers Ashkenazi. Man, the Unknown and An American Doctor's Odyssey 
tie for first place on the non-fiction list. The single new non-fiction favorite is Flowering of 

New England. First place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas Cit (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 
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hospital in Philadelphia, having been stricken 
as he entered the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania to complete research on his six- 
volume History of the United States Since 
the Civil War. 


Dec. 9. Joseph Gilder, author and editor, 
died at his home in New York City at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was editor of the 
old Putnam’s Magazine, then of The New 
York Times Book Review. 


Dec. 9. John Snaith, British author, died 
in London. He was known as a very popular 
fiction writer in the early twentieth century 
and counts among his books the following 
titles: Broke of Covendon, Fortune, The 
Unforeseen, and Indian Summer. He was 
seventy-four years old. 


Dec. 10. Luigi Pirandello, Italian playwright 
and Nobel Prize winner, died in Rome and 
will be buried as he wished, simply and 
secretly. Pirandello wrote short stories, 
novels and plays, all imbued with an ironic 
and humorous agnosticism that stressed the 
hairsbreadth between illusion and _ reality. 
Among the brilliant and bitter works he pro- 
duced were the following plays: Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, As You 
Desire Me, Henry IV, and Right You Are 
If You Think You Are. Three volumes of 
short stories were translated into English. 
They are Better Think Twice About It, The 
Naked Truth, and Horse in the Moon. He 
was planning two new works when he died. 


Dec. 12. The Nobel Literary Prize was pre- 
sented to Eugene O’Neill by King Gustav of 
Sweden. Mr. O'Neill, wumable to attend 
personally, sent a speech of gratitude which 
said he considered the award honored not only 
his work but the work of all his colleagues 
in America, and that the Nobel Prize is a 
symbol of the recognition in Europe of the 
American stage’s coming of age. 


Dec. 13. Lady Gilbert, widow of Sir 
William Gilbert, librettist of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, died in London at the age 
of eighty-nine. 


Dec. 13. Joseph French, author of many 
books, died in poverty of pneumonia in 
Orangeburg, N. Y. at the age of seventy- 
eight. He wrote or compiled at least thirty 
books, among them Great Ghost Stories, The 
Pioneer West, Tales of Terror, The Jolly 
= Gray Shadows, and Conquerors of the 
y. 


Dec. 17. Marie Van Vorst, American 
novelist, died in Florence, Italy, of pneumonia, 
at the age of sixty-nine. She was active in 
sociological work, and published many short 
stories and poems. 


Dec. 19. Erika Mann, daughter of Thomas 
Mann and wife of W. H. Auden, the English 
poet, arrived in America with plans for a 
revue to open December 29 at the Chanin 
Auditorium. It has been shown in many 
European countries under the title Literarische 
Revuebuhne and consists of political and liter- 
ary satire. 








Contributions to the 
Art of Music 


in America 
by the Music Industries of 
Boston (1640 to 1936) 


By CHRISTINE M. AYARS 


340pp. Cloth Iii. Postpaid $5.75 


A decidedly readable, yet factually accu- 
rate and informative account of the 
pioneer efforts, inventions and other activi- 
ties and influences of these industries with 
descriptions and locations of some of their 
instruments. 


This book will be a valuable addition 
to the music shelves of all libraries and 
of interest especially to professional and 
amateur musicians, music educators, pub- 
lishers, engravers and printers. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 
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ANY librarians are using LEXOL for 

conditioning the leather bindings of their 
‘‘treasures’’ as well as their less precious vol- 
umes. Above all, LEXOL is safe. Then, it 
is effective in counteracting excessive dryness, 
or moisture, mildew or noxious gases. 
Try a 2 oz. (25c) can first. Then order the 
araees more economical cans according to your 
needs. 


LEXOL may be obtained from 


Library Efficiency Corporation 
36 West 20th St., New York City 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
(Established 1893) 
857 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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Gaylord anch- 
ors leg to apron with 
tenons, assuring ab- 










GAYLORD 


Stockton, Calif. 


The legs on Gaylord Library 
Tables never get loose and be- 
come wobbly. The reason is the 
extra care we use to anchor them 
in our own exclusive way. No 
other library tables are so sturdy 
—so rigidly built. The legs just 
can't get loose and weave. (See 
the illustration.) 


This may seem like a small de- 
tail to you, but it is one of the 
ways we can bring out the plus 
values that are built into all 
Gaylord Library Furniture and 
Supplies. 


BROS., INC. 


Established 1896 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


No WOBBLY Legs on THIS 
Library Table... 





solute rigidity. 
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Lin Yutang 


L= YUTANG, author of My Country and 
My People, was born in 1895, in Chang- 
chow, Fukien Province. His father was a 
Christian pastor in the American Reformed 
Church Mission in South Fukien. To quote 
the son: “My father was a second genera- 
tion Christian. The best thing about him 
was that he loved his parishioners. It didn’t 
seem as if he loved them as an obligation to 
God, but he just loved them, for he himself 
came from among the poor. My father had 
been a peddler of sweetmeats, a seller of rice 
at the prisons, and an occasional bamboo- 
shoot seller in his childhood. He knew what 
it was to carry a burden on his shoulders, 
and he continually told us these stories, 
especially his experience under an unmerciful 
master, as lessons in charity to us children.” 


Lin was educated in mission schools in his 
youth and went to St. John’s College, Shang- 
hai. In his college years he once thought of 
taking up the ministry himself, but a certain 
American minister preached to the students 
one Sunday morning. After the sermon the 
youthful Lin Yutang went forward and asked 
the preacher, “Is the belief in the virgin birth 
of Jesus a sine qua non for the preaching of 
the Christian religion?” “Of course, yes,” 
was the dogmatic answer. “Well, I don’t 
think I can do it.” He now classes himself 
“happily a pagan.” 

After being graduated from St. John’s he 
became a teacher of English at Tsinghua, 
the American Boxer Indemnity College. He 
then married. His wife also was born of a 
mission family and educated in mission 
schools. Together they came to America 
where Dr. Lin studied at Harvard for a year 
(1919-20) and then went to Germany where 
he studied at Jena and Leipzig. “The years 
of my study abroad with my wife,” he says, 
“were years of the greatest intellectual activ- 
ity and at the same time great social imma- 
turity. We were a pair of young innocents, 
very much dependent upon each other, with 
some pluck and unbounded belief in the 
future, but very little cash and life exper- 
ience. Somehow I kneW I would pull thru, 
and now looking back on those wonderful 
years abroad, I think I am justified. We 
did pull thru and managed to stay four years.” 

He received his A. M. from Harvard, and 
Ph. D. from Leipzig. At that time his sub- 
ject was philology. He returned to China 
and was at once appointed a professor at 
the Peking National University, where he 
served from 1923 to 1926. He was counted 
among the radical professors, took part in 
student demonstrations and fought the police 
with poles and bricks, which he says gave 
him a good opportunity to practice baseball 
throws which he missed in his American 
college life. His name was finally put on 
the black list of radical professors and he 
had to spend a month in hiding, at first in 





LIN YUTANG 


the French Hospital in the legation quarters, 
and then in the home of a friend. 

His ardor for the rebellion that was then 
stirring China led him, under the inspiration 
of Eugene Chen, to join the new Wuhan 
Government as secretary in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. He says, “When I got 
tired of that and saw thru the farce of the 
revolution, I graduated into an author, partly 
by inclination and partly by necessity.” 

My Country and My People deals with the 
present, living China and ventures to prophesy 
its needs in the future. Dr. Lin believes the 
salvation of his country will come neither 
thru Communism nor Facism, but thru true 
Democracy. Some great leader is needed 
who will forget the traditional China but who 
will be aware of, and legalize, the natural 
morality and discipline of the Chinese mind. 
He sees the influence of the West in its true 
perspective, but without over-estimating its 
value, nor does he capitalize the well-known 
Oriental wisdom in his arguments. His is a 
balanced outlook with a welcome sense of 
humor often in evidence. 

The Lins have three daughters between 
the ages of six and thirteen who are here in 
America with them. A friend remarks that 
“Dr. Lin doesn’t know how to play Mahjong, 
which is so popular as a social game in China, 
but does enjoy a game of poker now and 
then with boon companions, provided a strict 
limit of two dollars, win or lose, is set 
beforehand. Above all, a fine cigar, a pen, 
and a book or magazine may be counted as 
his constant and most intimate companions.” 
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Needles 


and 


Haystacks 


®@ One hundred fifty-eight million people spend- 
ing Sixty Brtt1on Dotraars a Year. There is a 
haystack for you—the American market, the 
richest in the world! And somewhere in it is a 
needle — your share of this business. 

But analyze this huge haystack, and you will 
discover it is composed of myriads of little ones 
—16,876 towns and cities ranging in population 
from 2500 to 6,000,000 souls, tens of thousands 
of villages, and some 9,000,000 farms. 

Admittedly, advertising — national, sectional 
or local — is the quickest and most economical 
method of putting your product before these 
consumers. But, where do they live? How are 
they concentrated? How can you reach them? 

The 1937 Edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
Directory or NEWSPAPERS AND PEeRIopIcALs, just 
off the press, will tell you. But successful ad- 
vertising depends on more than circulation. 
Thousands of correlative facts have important 
bearings on the where, when, and how. 

Where are the natural resources—agricultural, 
mineral, forestry — upon which the wealth of 








the nation is built? Where are things produced 
and in what volume and value? What is the 
set-up of trading centers? Will weeklies or daily 
newspapers give you the best coverage in 
Illinois? What proportion of the population of 
California is of foreign extraction? 


How many families in Missouri have radio 
sets? How many homes in Delaware have tele- 
phones? What percentage of the population in 
Alabama is white? What are the urban and 
rural population percentages of New York? 
What is nearest next largest trading center to 
Prescott, Arizona? What paper in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, has a Sunday rotogravure supplement? 


The Ayer Dmecrory has been compiled, ed- 
ited, revised, and brought up-to-date annually 
by us for 69 years for the intelligent serving of 
our own clients. We again take pleasure in 
offering it to business builders as the most 
comprehensive, useful and valuable book of its 
kind in the world. 


Over 4500 important changes occurred in the 
publication field during 1936. These suspensions, 
consolidations, additions, etc., make it imprac- 
tical to rely on previous editions. 


The price of the 1937 volume is $15, postage 
prepaid, in the United States and Canada. Order 
direct from us, or write if further particulars 


are desired. 
— - . 


Many library patrons advise us that because of 
the steady demand for the Directory, they 
have difficulty in securing its use. We urge 


librarians to avoid this complaint by ordering 
additional copies of the 1937 volume. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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I. J. Singer 


Autobiographical sketch of the author of The 
Brothers Ashkenazi: 


WAS born on the 30th of November, 1893, 

in the village of Bilgoroj, in that section 
of Poland which was a part of the Russian 
Empire. My father named me Israel Joshua. 
I spent my childhood in a tiny town called 
Leonczyn, near Warsaw. My father was the 
Rabbi of that town. Later we moved to 
Warsaw proper, where my father held the 
job of clerical magistrate. He was an ex- 
tremely pious man, devoting all of his time 
to the study of the Talmud. As a result, 
he spent all his life in extreme poverty. 

Up to the age of eighteen I was made to 
devote all my time to the Talmud and other 
theological works in an effort to educate 
me for the Rabbinate. But life and outside 
influences willed it differently. Secular books 
were taboo in my father’s domain, so I took 
to reading modern Hebrew literature secretly. 
The influence of these books upon my young 
imagination was so great that I decided to 
leave my sternly orthodox home in quest of 
enlightenment and worldly knowledge. 

And so, as I turned eighteen, I left home 
and went out into the world on my own. 
Without any money and without any trade 
at which I could earn a livelihood, I was 
exposed to dire want for a long time. I took 
to the study of languages, history, geography, 
mathematics and the sciences without the 
aid of school or tutor. In order to eke out 
a mere existence I would canvas trade for 
enlargement photographers, tutor children in 
Hebrew, model for painters and sculptors, 
and do similar odd jobs. 

For a short time I was a private in the 
Russian army, having been conscripted during 
the World War, whereupon I landed in 
Poland during the German occupation. Here 
I was compelled to work at hard manual 
labor for less than a subsistence wage. At 
the start of the Revolution in Russia I moved 
on to Kiev, an important city in the Ukraine, 
which is now a part of the Soviet Union. 
There I made what may be called my début 
as a writer. I started with short stories that 
appeared in Yiddish periodicals of that day. 
But in order to earn a livelihood I worked 
as proofreader on the night shift of a 
small Jewish daily. 

In 1918 I married Genia Kupfershtock, a 
native of Poland, and together we faced want, 
actual starvation, murder raids, and pogroms 
which came in the wake of civil war. At the 
end of 1921 we returned to Warsaw, the capi- 
tal of the newly liberated Poland. The follow- 
ing year a volume of my short stories entitled 
Pearls appeared in Yiddish, the title being 
that of the opening narrative. 

In the meantime, Abraham Cahan, editor- 
in-chief of the Jewish Daily Forward, New 
York, came upon the story Pearls, and re- 
printed it in his paper. An invitation to 
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become a regular contributor to the paper 
followed. I have been working for the 
Forward ever since, contributing stories and 
novels as well as regular news letters and 
articles. In 1925 a second book of my short 
stories appeared, followed by Jron and Sieel, 
a novel of the German occupation of Poland, 
and The New Russia, an account of an ex- 
tensive tour of the Soviet Union made in 
1926 as a correspondent of the Forward. 

In 1932 the Forward published my novel 
Yoshe Kalb serially. It was thereupon drama- 
tized and produced by Maurice Schwartz in 
his Yiddish Art Theatre in New York. The 
novel, also, was translated into English by 
Maurice Samuel and appeared under the 
title The Sinner in the United States and 
Britain. In 1933 I wrote a play, Savinkof, 
dealing with certain personalities and phen- 
omena of the Russian Revolution. It was 
produced by the Polish art theatre Ateneum, 
as well as by a Yiddish theatrical organiza- 
tion in Wilno. I made my first trip to the 
United States in the fall of 1932 to witness 
the opening of Yoshe Kalb. In the month 
of March 1934 I migrated to this country 
with my wife and eleven-year old son and 
took out my first citizenship papers. 


My recent novel The Brothers Ashkenazi, 
translated by Maurice Samuel, took about 
three years of research, though the writing 
did not take nearly as much time. A trans- 
lation of this book into Danish is now in 
preparation. There is also a translation, by 
Maurice Kreitman, of my novel /ron and 
Steel under the title Blood Harvest, published 
in England. 


I make my home in Sea Gate, New York 
Harbor, 
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Library Publicity 
By Ina Roberts * 


WHILE my work is for a very large 

and important library, it extends 
thru the entire library system and it is 
true that I have taken great pleasure in 
thinking of things to do for our stations 
and county and even the classroom libra- 
ries. 


Book Jackets 


Not knowing just which form of li- 
brary publicity to put first, I have chosen 
the part of my work that seems to me 
the most important. This is our work 
with book jackets. 

The dominant feature of our work 
with jackets is that it is all done by sub- 
ject. This means arousing the public’s 
interest in many older books. In fact, I 
may say that my work involves very 
little the newer books. If you arrange a 
display under a subject, people do not 
care whether the books are new or old, 
except with such subjects of course 
whose books contain technical informa- 
tion and so are soon out of date. 


This is especially true of fiction. 
Readers who would reject a book on ac- 
count of its not being new will eagerly 
take the same book out after it- has been 
linked in a display with some subject in 
which they are interested, such as busi- 
ness or gardening or advertising or fish- 
ing. 

My office sends out, during the winter 
months, about sixty displays each week. 
They go to branch, school, stations, 
county and classroom libraries. Each 


* Publicity Director, Cleveland Public Library. 


autumn we issue a multigraphed list of 
available displays. Two copies are sent 
to each library; one is retained, the 
other is sent back to the Publicity Office 
with the displays checked that are de- 
sired. Also, in a space left for the pur- 
pose, is indicated whether the displays 
are wanted weekly, bi-weekly, or month- 
ly. 
The slogan used has everything to do 
with the way in which a display is able 
to circulate books. The story of one of 
our slogans illustrates this. Many years 
ago we put up on one of the publicity 
bulletin boards a display of jackets with 
the slogan Making the Most of Your 
Looks. Later we used a display titled 
Making the Most of Your Self. I used 
this about once a year for several years. 
By that time it was found that these dis- 
plays kept the connecting books in con- 
stant demand so the Cleveland Library 
issued a Making the Most of Your Self 
book list. At the time a large show-case 
exhibit of the books was placed in one 
of our upstair corridors with the books 
grouped under the list’s sub-heads: Your 
Personality—Your Education— Your 
Emotions—Your Vital Powers, etc. Part 
of this exhibit was later shown in the 
lobby of the Union Trust Company. 
After two or three years, when the 
American Library Association asked for 
the Cleveland Library’s most popular 
book list for national publicity, we issued 
a second edition of the Making the Most 
of Your Self list. At the same time a 
Making the Most of Your Self book- 
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rack was established in the Fiction Divi- 
sion or Popular Library, as it is called, 
opposite the charging desk. This book- 
rack, holding some thirty books, became 
a permanent feature. It has been in 
place for years now and still requires 
replenishing every two hours or so dur- 
ing the times the library is open. This 
autumn a third edition of the Making 
the Most of Your Self list was issued. 


Doing a business in book jacket dis- 
plays on such an extended scale made 
it necessary for the Publicity Office to 
maintain a very large collection of 
jackets. In a short time this became a 
central collection for the entire system 
of Cleveland libraries. The jackets are 
kept in folders in filing cases. We have 
a collection of duplicate jackets, filed 
by author and there is now a surplus 
collection of duplicates, from which all 
the libraries may take jackets to keep. 

Books used in exhibits are best placed 
on steps or shelves. Some of these 
books may be kept open by means of 
rubber bands. Pamphlets may be backed 
with cardboard; white tape may be used 
to tie them instead of using rubber 
bands. A definite labeling is essential. 
In most exhibits it is safe to place the 
most popular books nearest the observer, 
the more scholarly in the background. 

For backgrounds may be used show- 
card board; wall paper (sample books 
and odd rolls may be donated); wrap- 
ping paper ; painted wall board ; plywood ; 
or cloth. Wrapping paper covered with 
scrim or theatre gauze gives a moiré 
effect. 

Good displays take time and thought— 
they cannot be thrown together on the 
spur of the moment. They should be 
planned well in advance and a program 
and calendar kept. 


Library-Film Cooperation 


There are too many people in this 
country who never enter a public li- 
brary. Cooperation with films attracts 
these in larger numbers than could per- 
haps be brought about by any other form 
of publicity. However, in my talk about 
library-film cooperation, what I mean to 
stress is its practical value in increasing 
circulation as well as card-holders. 
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Before library-film cooperation was 
begun by the Cleveland Public Library 
twelve years ago, about the only reaction 
of this Library to current moving pic- 
tures was that during the run of a 
popular film people simply poured into 
the Fiction Division, asking for the 
novel or the play from which the film 
was made. The way in which the tying 
up with motion pictures has lured readers 
from the novel or play to connecting 
biography, history, and even poetry and 
science is nothing short of astonishing. 
A Shakespeare film clears the Cleveland 
Library’s shelves of copies of the play, 
Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare, and often 
of the biographies also. 

Now it is most important that libraries 
wishing to cooperate with worthwhile 
moving pictures should know the tech- 
nique of this cooperation. The basic 
reason for cooperation is also most im- 
portant. Libraries, unlike public rela- 
tions groups, cannot work directly to 
aid films nor even to bring about better 
films. The basic reason for a public 
library’s trying up with films is, must be, 
this: better book service to its public by 
featuring books connecting with worth- 
while films at the time these books are 
of especial interest to that public. This 
time is before, during, and after the 
film is shown locally. The fact that 
library cooperation does help films is 
incidental. In order successfully to carry 
on cooperation with films it is necessary, 
however, to consider the film industry’s 
side of the question. 

The most important thing that libra- 
ries can do for exhibitors and which it 
is right that they should do is to post 
displays and exhibits and distribute 
bookmark or reading-lists well in ad- 
vance of the local showing of the film. 
Libraries will get a resulting increase in 
circulation for months afterward but the 
exhibitor can get no return for the cost 
of the bookmarks and the film stills 
he furnishes, after the film has left his 
theatre. Never forget this if you want 
the exhibitor to continue to cooperate 
by furnishing you with bookmarks, stills, 
and other material. 

We will now suppose for a moment 
that you represent a library that has 
hitherto done no film cooperation. Your 
first step is to write to the Association 
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Library-film cooperation promotes interest 


of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., (the Hays 
organization) at 28 West 44th Street, 
New York City, asking that The Motion 
Picture and the Family be sent to you 
regularly. This is a monthly magazine 
and it will be sent you free. It contains, 
each month, besides other interesting 
matter, copy for four Cleveland Public 
Library film bookmarks, compiled by 
Jean Sexton, of the editorial depart- 
ment with the aid of division heads 
whose books are concerned. These book- 
marks carry with them the approval of 
the Cleveland Library regarding the 
films concerned. With this magazine 
in your hand, go to the managers of 
theatres in the neighborhood of your 
Library. You will find that they will 
readily agree to pay for bookmarks and 


thru this exhibit 
headquarters of the Cleveland Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


in Dostoevsky in the 


furnish you with stills. The book list 
for the bookmarks is compiled by the 
library and sent to the theatre manager, 
who returns the printed bookmarks. It 
is most important that the library insist 
upon seeing printer’s proof of the book- 
mark and it is equally important that 
this proof should be examined at once 
and sent back by the same messenger. 
Films move along quickly and libraries 
must do likewise. As to the quantity 
of bookmarks, each library must learn 
to be a law unto itself. The Cleveland 
Library easily distributes 10,000 in con- 
nection with a week’s showing of a film. 

The stills you need are scene stills 
because these emphasize best the con- 
necting book angles. Star stills should 
not be used except in the case of a 
period picture with stars in costumes 
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or where the star has attained a stage 
prominence and books have been written 


about him or her. 


Producers at present make two kinds 
of stills—those intended for newspapers 
and those intended for lobby displays 
in theatres. I am now working to get 
them to put out sets of scene stills in- 
tended especially for libraries, schools, 
etc. 

I do not know of any way in which a 
library can so greatly increase circulation 
with less expenditure of time, effort, 
and money than by film cooperation. 
This increase in circulation can be 
greatly augmented if the Library will 
secure lists of coming films and order 
well in advance extra copies of connect- 
ing books. In the Cleveland Library it 
was learned that cooperation with films 
usually necessitated buying numerous 
extra copies later because of the in- 
creased demand and the wear on the 
copies already in hand. Now this library 
follows the plan of consulting lists of 
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coming films and placing orders for 
connecting books on the official order 
lists, which are routed thruout the sys- 
tem. 


Not the least important feature of 
film cooperation is that it places in cir- 
culation many good, forgotten books by 
arousing an interest in them by reason 
of their connection with films. When 
Anne of Green Gables was shown in 
Cleveland, the bookmark listed, under 
the sub-head Four Famous Orphans, 
The Dove im the Eagle’s Nest by Char 
lotte Yonge. At once every copy came 
out of the stacks and went into circula 
tion. Young people who would have 
run from the mere mention of a classic 
eagerly took the book because of its con 
nection with the film and because it con 
cerned an orphan. There are so many 
orphans in the world. Is it strange that 
they should like to read about other 
orphans? 

Some idea of the after-demand caused 
by cooperation with a film may be gained 





One of five cases at the Cleveland Public Lib 


displaying the fourteen panels giving 
the story picture of research in preparation for the film version of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 
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from the following: When the filmed 
version of David Copperfield was shown 
in Cleveland, there were 450 copies in 
the Cleveland Library system; these 
went into circulation immediately upon 
the announcement of the film showing. 
Five months afterward, when, in search 
of material for an article in the Sunday 
magazine section of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, I inquired at our Fiction Divi- 
sion in Main Library, how many copies 
of David Copperfield it had and how 
many were in circulation, I was told 
that, out of 67 copies, only 9 were on 
the shelves. 

Miss Boutelle, head of our History 
Division, said that, in connection with 
the film Richelieu, she could easily have 
circulated eight times as many copies 
of the connecting biographies as were 
available. 

In this the ladder angle looms large 
also. In the Cleveland Library we have 
succeeded in luring film fans from the 
novel or the play to biographies, interest 
in historical periods and, in numerous 
cases, interest in books on science and 
sociology. 

Still I have not touched upon the 
reason why this library-film cooperation 
is so close to my heart. This reason lies 
in the fact that the reading that results 
from seeing a moving picture can often 
plant in the reader’s mind that germ of 
imagination, insight, vision—call it what 
you will—without which appreciation of 
the finest in literature is impossible. 
To give a reader a book he is not able 
to appreciate, to which he cannot bring 
something, is like giving him a book in 
a foreign language. But films, for in- 
stance, bring history and its people alive. 
They are seen, not in the pages of a 
book that may seem dry, but alive and 
moving about in their own periods. We 
learn to love them thru seeing them in 
the times and settings in which they 
lived out their lives. 


Newspaper Publicity 


The small library has a great advan- 
tage in newspaper publicity over the 
large library. Newspapers in small 
towns will publish library news of the 
kind the library wants published; in a 
large city the problem of securing ade- 
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quate newspaper publicity is infinitely 
greater. The publicity director must 
see to it in the case of a large library 
that all stories sent to newspapers con- 
tain either news or human interest. And 
a newspaper’s ideas of what is news and 
what human interest do not always coin- 
cide with the views or wishes of the 
library. 

However, when libraries and news- 
papers disagree, it must not be forgotten 
that the newspaper is boss. I do not 
say that the attitude of newspapers is 
always the right one; I would assuredly 
like to see more space given to library 
stories and less to murder trials. But 
I do claim that the newspaper has the 
right to decide what it shall publish. 
The question of improving the ethics 
of newspaper editors is a separate and 
different problem. It is with newspapers 
much as it is with laws; if we consider 
laws unjust or inadequate we have the 
privilege of working to change them 
but, as they exist, we are bound to obey 
them. So with newspapers, much as we 
deplore their partiality for sensational- 
ism, we cannot dictate. Libraries, how- 
ever, in their judgment of newspapers, 
must remember that most newspapers 
aim to cover the news of the world and 
the larger the newspaper, the less space, 
usually, is given to local matters. 


It will help us if we, like the editors, 
think of readers in planning and writing 
library publicity. A newspaper must 
publish items that are of interest to a 
great many people. YOU may not see 
why names make a story more important 
or add to its human interest but the 
editor knows that people like to read 
about those whose names are familiar 
and that the names in a story are often 
what attract attention to that story and 
so cause it to be read. 

The Cleveland Library makes it an 
absolute rule never to show readers in 
a story in a humorous light; stories 
can, however, be changed sufficiently to 
disguise them in a way that makes their 
use entirely proper. 

It is a triumph for a publicity person 
when she gets her library on the front 
page of a newspaper. It may interest 
you learn what kind of stories get on 
the front pages in Cleveland. When a 
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prominent feature writer of the Cleve- 
land Press came for a story, I called 
his attention to the more than 700 
“How to” books listed in our catalog. 
He wrote a humorous story, pointing 
out the curious sequences in this list. 
The story came out on the front page, 
the reading matter interspersed with 
comic sketches. 

The Main Library adopted the plan 
of winking lights five minutes before 
closing time. This was something dif- 
ferent and the story made the front page. 


A great help to the publicity worker 
in a large city is to secure the interest 
of the special writers, the columnists. 
They are to a certain degree free from 
the restrictions that pertain to the re- 
porter. They may, for instance, use 
adjectives in their stories; they may 
state opinions; the reporter may do 
neither of these things. 


A newspaper story should always be 
complete in its first paragraph. This is 
so that, in case, thru lack of space, all 
the rest of the story is cut out, the story 
will still be complete. 

Never send to newspapers stories that 
are what is called, in newspaper offices, 
“publicity slush.” A newspaper does not 
exist to advertise everything and every- 
body free but to publish the news of the 
world. Make every story you send to a 
newspaper a fifty-fifty affair, with some- 
thing in it for the paper as well as for 
the library. If you do not have news, 
make news; do things that are so vital 
and of such interest to the public that 
newspapers cannot afford to ignore sto- 
ries about them. 


And do, sometimes, thank newspapers 
for stories. They will find this exper- 
ience unique. Do you ever stop to think 
how many thousands of people ask news- 
papers to print free material that will 
benefit them personally. and how few, 
when they succeed in getting the stories 
printed, ever think to thank the news- 
papers? When I have gone to a news- 
paper office to thank some editor or 
reporter or feature writer for some- 
thing nice he has done for my library, 
I have sometimes thought the man 
would drop dead from astonishment. 


If you can persuade a newspaper to 
give you a library column you will have 
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much greater leeway in getting printed 
the kind of publicity a library wants. 
Radio publicity has some advantages 
to the library over newspaper publicity. 
It need not be brief ; it may be editorial ; 
that is, you may voice opinion in a radio 
talk, whereas a newspaper story must be 
written as coming, not from you, but 
from a representative of the newspaper. 


Radio Publicity 


During the thirteen years I have been 
with the Cleveland Library, a period 
that covers almost the entire history of 
radio, we have had numerous radio talks 
both singly and in series, over the vari- 
ous radio stations in the city. On May 
6, 1933, was given the first in the Cleve- 
land Library series of talks entitled 
Everyman’s Treasure House. This series 
is still going on and is growing more 
popular all the time, with an increasing 
number of regular listeners. Judging 
from the letters we receive the talks 
are a boon to shut-ins. 

Like other projects these radio talks 
have with the years developed and been 
systematized. For instance, the Cleve- 
land Main Library maintains a per- 
manent Everyman’s Treasure House 
bookrack in which are placed the books 
mentioned in the talks. The rack is 
situated in the central Periodical Read- 
ing Room close to the entrance. An 
Everyman’s Treasure House bookrack is 
also maintained in Canton and other 
neighboring towns. Also, a list of the 
books mentioned is mimeographed and 
sent each week to the Information Desk 
in the Main Library and to the branch 
libraries, to be given out upon request. 

The big advantage of radio publicity 
is that over the radio you may say just 
what you want to say about your li- 
brary, so long as you keep clear of 
commercial angles. This means that 
you.may not mention any of your film 
displays nor any of the cooperation with 
current events for which a fee is charged ; 
in other words, those enterprises that 
should pay for advertising. 


Aside from this, you may go as far 
as you like. You may praise your library 
to the skies; you may impress upon each 
listening citizen the fact that the Public 
Library is his, belongs to him as much 
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Even light comedy may be effectively utilized for library-film displays, as indicated by 
this exhibit on “If You Could Only Cook.”’ 


as it belongs to any one person; you 
may thank donors for gifts; you may 
ask for gifts. In our talks we remind 
listeners each spring and fall, at house- 
cleaning time, that the library will be 
glad to receive books for which they may 
not have room and that, in the case of 
books unwillingly parted with because 
of personal association, these will receive 
better care in the library, be preserved 
longer and serve a larger number of 
people. 

A young man of twenty-one wrote 
to tell me how much he enjoyed the 
Everyman’s Treasure House talks. He 
said that his legs were entirely helpless ; 
he was unable to walk at all. While 
reading the letter I inferred, from the 
handwriting, that he was not a very 
well educated person. At the end he 
apologized for his handwriting by say- 
ing that his hands were so crippled from 
rheumatism that it was difficult for him 
to write at all. When you have cried 
over a few people like that, at the same 
time thanking God that you can help 


them with books, you get over thinking 
of your listeners as people who are 
world-minded or literary or deplorable 
in their reading tastes; you think of 
them, each one, as individuals and you 
not only try, but you pray, that you may 
be able to give each the right book at 
the right time. 

A radio talk should never deal with 
one subject only. This is because the 
thousands of listeners are all kinds and 
sorts of people. The subject on which 
you are talking at the moment may not 
interest many of them; if you do not 
pass on to another topic they are likely 
to dial you out. The subjects included, 
however, can and should be seasonal. 

Do not write from the library to the 
public; write from the listener to the 
library. Go, in your mind, as you write 
your talks, into your listeners’ homes; 
consider their problems and _ suggest 
books that will aid in solving these prob- 


lems. 
(Continued on page 323) 








In Union—Is There Strength? 
By Stewart W. Smith * 


[TF one can judge by the increased dis- 

cussion of the question of unionization 
among librarians, there is definite, if not 
widespread, interest in the possibilities 
of such organization. One library union 
has aiready been formed in Butte, Mon- 
tana, and at least one library staff organ- 
ization has taken a vote among its mem- 
bers to determine whether or not the 
group as a whole should affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
fact that there is increased interest in 
staff organizations, as evidenced by their 
mushroom growth during the last few 
years, is an indication that librarians are 
concerning themselves, more than ever 
in the past, with group action. The 
meeting of staff organization representa- 
tives at the Richmond Conference is 
further evidence of the vitality of the 
movement. Out of the Richmond meet- 
ing has grown a national committee on 
staff organizations which has as its pur- 
poses the study of already existing staff 
groups and the giving of aid, where it 
is desired, in the formation of new 
groups. 

It is true, of course, that many of 
these newly fledged societies are con- 
cerned more with social activities and 
with projects having as their objective 
the improvement of the parent library 
than they are with attempts to improve 
the conditions of their personnel. A defi- 
nite trend toward the latter function 
seems, however, to be inevitable in view 
of the fact, which is undisputed, that 
librarians are among the most poorly 
paid of professional workers and that 
they are becoming increasingly conscious 
of their position and increasingly resent- 
ful of it. 

In addition to their failure to receive 
adequate remuneration for their work 
there are other considerations which may 
influence the trend toward unionization. 
The present social unrest, which has 
permeated all classes of society, will 
undoubtedly be a contributing factor in 
furthering the growth of organization 
as will the attitude of the federal gov- 


ernment toward organized labor. Further- 
more, there has recently been organized, 
under the American Federation of La- 
bor, the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. This 
union has been given jurisdiction, for 
purposes of unionization, over all state, 
county or city employees not otherwise 
allocated to A. F. of L. unions. The con- 
stitution of this organization provides 
for the formation of locals, or craft 
unions, within the library which, though 
a part of the larger group, are autono- 
mous and conduct their own affairs as 
long as they conform to the constitution 
of the parent organization and the 
established policy of the organized labor 
movement. Thus, for the first time, 
provision has been made by an A. F. 
of L. International for the organiza- 
tion of unions definitely for librarians 
as a group. 

In the event that librarians in appre- 
ciable numbers see fit to join forces 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
rather profound changes are likely to 
result. Probably, if librarians were sup- 
ported by the strength of organized la- 
bor, there would be a marked trend 
upward in pay schedules and larger 
budgetary appropriations for library de- 
velopment as a whole. Also, if libra- 
rians entered the political arena in sup- 
port of measures intended to further 
their cause they would doubtless be 
listened to with greater respect and at- 
tention than they now receive. 

Aside from the advantages accruing 
from unionization there are certain pos- 
sible disadvantages which, in the minds 
of many library workers, may more than 
offset the gains resulting from organ- 
ization. Those who oppose unionization 
may argue, for example, that such organ- 
ization will have a tendency to destroy 
what professional prestige we now en- 
joy and that professional standards gen- 
erally will suffer. They may also say 
that too much emphasis will be placed 
on gaining economic recognition and that 
the idealism, and spirit of public service 


* Chief, History Department, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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which has always been one of the prime 
motives of the librarian will pass into 
the discard and that librarianship will 
become, instead of a “calling,” merely a 
means of earning a livelihood. 


Even if the objections to unionization 
indicated above are not sufficient to deter 
many librarians there are obstacles of 
an entirely different nature which will 
have to be overcome before much can 
be accomplished by the adherents of 
the union idea. For example, difficulty 
arises from the fact that in most of the 
smaller cities and towns the number of 
librarians is so limited that it would be 
virtually impossible to find enough in- 
terested persons to form a local with 
sufficient members even to fill the offices 
unless, of course, ALL local govern- 
mental employees belonged to the same 
union. If the latter were true it might 
be argued that, because of their dearth 
of numbers, librarians would gain little 
and perhaps have small influence even 
within their own local organization. As 
a matter of fact, the number of workers 
of professional rank is limited in even 
the larger library systems so that, unless 
a fairly good percentage of the staff is 
recruited, the union would be numeri- 
cally weak. 


The question of who would be ad- 
mitted to union membership is also one 
which might cause difficulty. Would the 
organizations be open to all who worked 
in the library or just to those of pro- 
fessional status? The so-called “budget- 
ary plan” embodies the latter idea and 
has been advocated by union organizers 
as perhaps the most satisfactory plan 
for the library. This “budgetary plan” 
simply provides that all those who re- 
ceive their pay from one budget should 
be organized as a unit. The theory un- 
derlying this scheme is that people reim- 
bursed from a common source possess a 
natural and logical community of in- 
terest and hence should have common 
economic aims. 

If some such method of organization 
as that proposed in the budgetary plan 
were followed and ALL workers in the 
library were eligible for union member- 
ship, new problems might arise. Op- 
ponents of unionization may argue that 
the interests of pages, who in many in- 


stances are temporary employees with 
no permanent connection with library 
work, are not those of people of pro- 
fessional rank. It may be further argued 
that the interests of library janitors or 
stenographers are different from those 
of the pages and that even among the 
strictly professional group there will be 
a definite hiatus between assistants, de- 
partment heads, division heads, and ex- 
ecutives. 

In other words, if all library workers, 
beginning with the pages and extending 
thru the administrative heads are mem- 
bers of the same union, will there be 
sufficient community of interest to make 
such a group effective? In a profession 
in which there are numerous groups 
whose salaries, training and duties are 
greatly differentiated is it possible to 
create a homogeneous and closely knit 
organization? Ordinarily labor unions 
are made up of people essentially on the 
same level with regard to training and 
economic status. Bricklayers, for ex- 
ample, all perform practically the same 
duties, as do book binders, janitors, and 
plumbers. Librarians, on the other hand, 
are as heterogeneous a group as could 
be found functioning under a common 
occupational denominator. 

Hence, in spite of the fact that, as I 
have previously indicated, there is likely 
to be greatly increased interest in union- 
ization among librarians, there are still 
a number of problems to be solved be- 
fore anything like universal acceptance 
of the idea is apt to occur. Even if all 
the objections pointed out are satisfac- 
torily disposed of, as they may very well 
be when more attention is given to them, 
there remains one psychological hazard 
which may be more difficult to surmount 
than any of the other obstacles in the 
path of unionization. I refer to the tra- 
ditional tendency toward conservatism of 
the average library worker. It remains 
for the supporter of the labor union 
idea to somehow instill a feeling of “class 
consciousness” and identity with the 
cause of labor into the mass of libra- 
rians. If, and when, success can be 
achieved on this front, those who favor 
unionization may hope for some reward 
from their efforts at organization. 








Activities in Adult Education’ 


A library’s success can be gauged by the 
mental stimulation, the liberalizing culture, 
and the influence for thoughtful understand- 
ing of the problems of our national life that 
it renders the individuals in its community. 
The obligation to promote these ends is a 
responsibility of public libraries, small and 
large. 

Though no fixed pattern for achieving this 
goal can or should be laid down, the ex- 
periences of others may be helpful both in 


clarifying objectives and in suggesting means 
for attaining these objectives. Realizing that 
the methods followed by large libraries may 
not be applicable in smaller institutions the 
Adult Education Board of the A.L.A. is 
sponsoring this series of articles primarily tc 
present case records of activities in selected 
small libraries. 
Rateo A. ULVELING, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education 


A REVOLVING COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
By L. Marion Moshier* 


N St. Lawrence county, the northernmost 

county of New York State, there lived not 
many years ago a man who realized the 
important part libraries can play in a region. 
When he returned to his native village, after 
completing his coliege course, he was im- 
pressed with the meager educational facili- 
ties available. Years later, when he was in 
a financial position to improve this condition 
he cast about for the plan which would do 
the most to benefit this section culturally. 
The project developed into libraries. He 
gave, to seven villages, library buildings and 
a small endowment provided the towns would 
agree to adequately support them, but he 
urged that these libraries be not merely col- 
lections of books but places where everyone 
would be given “an opportunity for develop- 
ment and growth.” 


This man was A. Barton Hepburn and the 
Hepburn libraries at Colton, Edward, Her- 
mon, Lisbon, Madrid, Norfolk, and Wadding- 
ton are all the outcome of his gift. In each 
library he planned, in addition to reading 
rooms, an assembly or social hall equipped 
with piano, lantern slides and other essen- 
tials in order to cater not merely to the 
readers but also to reach others more audi- 
tory in nature or more socially inclined. 

These libraries are all located in small 
villages none of which has a population of 
five thousand. The library service, however, 
is not confined to the village itself but in- 
cludes all in the township. The chief inter- 
ests are agriculture and iumbering. Like 
most communities they have many clubs, 
church socials, and lodge meetings, but unlike 
many villages they are not over supplied 
with motion picture theatres. Life is strenu- 


ous and winters are long in this section 
Transportation is a real problem during the 
winter months. Hence, while the educational 
opportunities, in the colleges and normal 
school towns of Canton and Postdam, are 
many and varied, it requires a real effort 
to leave home to take part in them. 

In September 1935 the librarians of these 
seven libraries, under the guidance of Esther 
Smith of the Hepburn Library at Lisbon, 
met to plan a winter’s adult education pro- 
gram. There were no additional funds avail- 
able, no extra assistants to care for the 
many details and no real assurance that the 
communities would respond to any program 
not purely social in make-up. These libra- 
rians, however, with their benefactor’s ideal 
in mind had interest, zeal, determination, 
and a cooperative spirit. 

For one year they planned to carry on an 
experiment or demonstration and at the end 
of the year to weigh results. 

The plan adopted was simple. To avoid 
over-burdening the already heavy library 
schedules Tt was decided to have a revolving 
program. Each librarian was to be respon- 
sible for one activity and the program ar- 
ranged was to be repeated, or one of like 
nature, in each of the cooperating libraries. 
By this method from October thru May, once 
a month each community would feature some 
form of adult education. December was the 
exception as that month is always crowded 
with, church, club, and home entertainments. 

In order to arouse local interest, each 
librarian selected for her individual project 
the type program she felt would appeal most 
to her community or else one to which local 
people might contribute. This was for two 


* For earlier articles in this series, see Wilson Bulletin, September 1936, p. 25, “A Social Trend,” 


i Ernestine Rose; November 1936, p. 183, 
r 


gensen Kellogg. 


“Book Review 


Clubs in a Regional Program,” by Byr! 


1 Senior Library Supervisor of Public Libraries, New York State Library Extension Division. 
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reasons. The program sponsored by the 
library was given at the “home library’ first, 
so that for publicity purposes it needed local 
appeal. Secondly, by so planning it gave the 
librarian an opportunity to make valuable 
community contacts and at the same time 
make the arrangements without too much 
correspondence or travel. 

The item of expense entered the picture 
at the very first, for no money had been set 
aside for the undertaking. This meant no 
contributors could be paid nor could trans- 
portation charges be incurred. Where then 
could leaders be found interested enough to 
lead seven meetings merely for the joy of it? 

As this entire program, besides being re- 
volving, was cooperative in make-up, the aid 
of existing organizations was solicited. The 
county agencies were approached and the 
Home Bureau demonstrator, the county nurse, 
the 4H Club leader and the Grange lecturer 
offered help. The educational institutions 
were contacted and St. Lawrence University, 
at Canton, and Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology at Potsdam donated their services. 
A local lecturer and dramatic club also proved 
willing to make contributions. 

The date set aside was the third Tuesday 
evening in each month since that night seemed 
to conflict less with church services, basket- 
ball games, lodges or grange meetings, and 
social entertainments. No admission charge 
was made and while books were available 
no direct effort was made at the meetings 
to increase the circulation. 

Each library planned its own publicity, 
which consisted of posters, verbal announce- 
ments at churches, clubs, and schools, and 
newspaper releases in the local papers. The 
publicity started about ten days before a 
scheduled meeting and was followed by a 
“write up” the day after. a 

The programs planned were general in 
nature but an effort was made to have some 
with a stronger appeal to men and others 
more adapted to women’s interests. They 
varied from a debate on farming to a musi- 
cale and included an electrical demonstration 
and an illustrated lecture on landscape garden- 
ing. A travel talk on Italy was both broaden- 
ing and interesting and the exhibits on the 
work of the 4H Club and the State Agricul- 
ture School were enlightening and practical. 


The demonstration was far from being 
perfect and the librarians at times needed 
to bolster up their courage and hope for the 
best. Weather played havoc with the roads; 
health and memory of contributors upset a 
few schedules; and in spite of great care 
telephone calls, postage, and cartage for extra 
chairs (when the local undertaker was not 
generous) did bring added expense. In li- 
braries where budgets are very limited even 





a few cents impair the balance. Also changes 
in dates of basketball games, track meets, and 
church suppers brought competition to the 
fore. The very fact that no admission was 
charged was felt by some to mean that the 
programs were not worthwhile. These de- 
fects however, are perhaps the most valuable 
outcomes of the experiment for they give 
concrete help for a new set-up. 


The plan for the future should include 
first an adult education council made up of 
prominent and interested people, library 
trustees, and librarians. This group would 
plan the program, contact the leaders, care 
for the financial needs, and be the clearing 
house where all changes and substitutions 
are made. Thus the library would be freed 
from the details and would be the instrument 
thru which a homogeneous program was of- 
fered, but the selection would be the deci- 
sion of a group, not imposed on the group 
by the librarian. 

To overcome the transportation difficulty 
the region might be divided so that the set-up 
is not too complicated and the demands on 
the contributors not too great. 


A closer correlation should be attempted 
between the program and the book collection. 
Short lists could be compiled and by inter- 
library lending more adequate book collections 
arranged to meet the interest aroused. Not 
only could cooperating libraries contribute, 
but with loans from Traveling Libraries, 
State Library, and the nearby schools and 
colleges, the book problem should not be 
impossible. 


When one remembers that the plan con- 
tinued to revolve, with minor repairs, for 
eight months and that the cooperating agencies 
are ready to assist again it seems worthy of 
serious consideration. 


St. Lawrence University has definitely ex- 
pressed its interest and President Seelye and 
a group called to discuss future plans. One 
suggestion for the new program is a dramatic 
course under the guidance of the University. 
This dovetails perfectly with the statistics 
of attendance collected, as the greatest in- 
terest was shown in the dramatic program 
this past year. It would in no way repeat 
but rather it would be a step forward, for 
last year’s offering was primarily entertain- 
ment and this year’s course would tend to 
be educational. 


A revolving program permits experimenta- 
tion with all types and brings suggestions and 
criticisms from many different sources. In 
small libraries, where one librarian is respon- 
sible for everything, a cooperative plan tends 
to simplify the work, introduces new ideas, 
and broadens the outlook and understanding 
of the entire region. 








Revaluing Children’s Fiction 
By Pauline Ames * 


HE recent depression, still present in the 
library world at least, has not been with- 
out its mixed blessings. Ignore all the 
blessings, mixed or otherwise, except one! 
And that one in this; namely, that we have 
had to count the cost of every penny in our 
slim book budgets in a miserly fashion. In 
fact we sometimes feel that our orders must 
have been over-generous in the good old 
days. To be sure we built up fine basic 
collections but we also bought many ephemeral 
books to appeal to the non-reader, books 
which should give way to newer mediocre 
material because the non-readers are still in 
our midst. On the other hand it is unfortu- 
nate that many of us have had to postpone 
buying some of the choice but expensive 
books, published in the past five or six years. 
And so this question has come up. Can we 
continue to reorder all the titles already in 
our collections and at the same time keep up 
with the best of the publishers’ modern out- 
put? Fashions in books change as well as 
in dress or automobiles, though fortunately 
not so often. If certain titles no longer appeal 
to boys and girls, why keep them in an up- 
to-date busy Children’s Room. Surely not 
for sentimental reasons. Overstimulated as 
children are by the activities of the world 
around them, it is no small task for us to 
keep pace with their interests and to develop 
in them a life-long love of reading. 


It is true that the so-called classics and 
standards are essential for a well-balanced 
library. But not every book written by some 
of the old favorites measures up to what we 
consider a fine story today. It is a rare 
child indeed who will read, for instance, all 
the titles included in that “Bible of the pro- 
fession,” the Children’s Catalog, under the 
names of Alcott, Cooper, Dickens, or Ewing, 
to mention a few. 


Here in Los Angeles we felt that some- 
thing should be done to tone up the collection 
and weed out dead material. For a number 
of years our non-fiction has been standardized 
and kept alive to modern trends by the work 
of numerous committees. Only desultory 
work had been done on the fiction. Six or 
seven years ago the mystery and school 
stories were culled. A few standards for 
selection had been set up for other types of 
stories but that was as far as we had gone. 

Revaluation of every fiction title in the 
collection was out of the question. The next 
best thing was to eliminate all fiction included 


in the Children’s Catalog. The remaining 
books were divided into groups by subject; 
Adventure and Sea stories, Historical and 
Indian, Stories of Other Lands, Animals, 
Outdoor, Modern, and Mystery. Books for 
the fourth grade were thrown together in a 
separate list no matter what the subject. 


A committee was appointed to work on each 
group of books, reading and passing judg- 
ment on every one. A rigid standard test 
was established which each book must pass. 
In addition special qualifications were watched 
for, which applied only to specific types of 
books. 

All the books were re-read. Then the 
committees “sat” for the final decisions. 
When a story was on the borderline, another 
member read it. Usually, however, one or 
more of us had read the book recently enough 
to help in the final analysis. Three hundred 
and twenty-two titles were superseded or 
50 per cent of the number read. These titles 
are to be worn out but not reordered and 
not rebound. Recommendations were also 
made for superseding at the end of five 
years certain books now used as “stepping 
stones.” 


This entailed countless hours of work but 


it was well worth while, not only for us 
personally in our capacity as librarians, but 
for the improvement and raising of our 


standards in book selection. Many of us 
rediscovered old books that had been lost in 
the flood of new titles. 

There was another result of this “study 
of fiction.” Siri Andrews heard about our 
project and asked us to check the titles in 
the Children’s Catalog as a prelude to its 
fifth revision. It was a task of no mean pro- 
portions. 

To begin with, every book of fiction in the 
Catalog was listed, making forty double- 
spaced pages. Four columns were added for 
checking to determine the following points: 


1. Popularity with children 
2 se with schools 

3. Personal evaluation 
4 


Approximate date of reading the book 


Symbols were used to denote rating, whether 
excellent, good, mediocre or poor. For ap- 
proximate date of reading, we designated 
whether read in the last five years, last ten 
years or over ten years ago. Preference in 
editions was also noted. 

(Continued on page 332) 


* Children’s Librarian, Hollywood Branch Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Series, Sequels, Sequences 
By Marjorie Grant * 


66 HICH book comes next in the 

Forsyte Saga?” To answer this 
almost daily query we prepared a list of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s series, and from that went 
on to the following list of series, and sequels, 
and trilogies, tetralogies, and sequences. A 
fascinating list, showing as it does, how an 
author’s idea, or the characters he creates, 
or the place he writes about, can get hold 
of him and force him to write another book 
about them. Sometimes he goes back’ to 
trace the early development of characters he 
and his public have loved. In other instances 
the first book is the beginning of a trilogy 
or tetralogy or seemingly endless series of 
book-length “chapters,” as in the case of 
Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage. Again, he 
may tell his story from the point of view of 
different people in each book as in Arnold 
Bennett’s Clayhanger series. 

As we worked on the list and found how 
extensive it became, with new titles being 
added all the time, we felt that other libra- 
ries might enjoy it and find it useful in many 
ways. So far as we know there is no such 
list for the adult section of the library altho 
for the juvenile work there is the useful 
“List of series and sequels for juvenile 
readers” compiled by W. K. Wead. 

Probably many favorites have been omitted, 
and doubtless there are errors in arrange- 
ment and dating. It would help if anyone 
discovering these or having suggestions to 
make would take a minute to send a post- 
card to the compiler, so that the list may 
be as complete and useful as possible. 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter 
(American pioneer life) 
A lantern in her hand 1928 Appleton 
A white bird flying 1931 Appleton 
Ammers-Killer, Jo van 
(Stage life in Holland) 
The house of joy 1929 Dutton 
Jenny Heysten’s career 1930 Dutton 
Asch, Sholem 
Three cities, a trilogy iv. 1933 Putnam 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Moscow 
Baldwin, Faith (See CUTHRELL, FAITH 
BALDWIN) 


Benson, Edward Frederic 
All about Lucia iv. 1936 Doubleday 
Lucia in London 1928 Doubleday 
Mapp and Lucia 1931 Doubleday 
Worshipful Lucia 1935 Doubleday 
Beresford, D. 
(Life story of an architect) 
The history of Jacob Stahl 3v. Doran 
The early history of Jacob Stahl 1911 
A candidate for truth 1912 
The invisible event 1915 
Bennett, Arnold 
Clayhangar series (same story told from 3 
points of view) 
Clayhanger 1932 Doubleday 
Hilda Lessways 1924 Doubleday 
These Twain 1913 Doubleday 


* Public Library, Palo Alto, California. 


Biggers, Earl Derr 
The celebrated cases of Charlie Chan lv. 
1933 Bobbs Merrill 

The house without a key 1925 
The Chinese parrot 6 
Behind that curtain 1928 
The black camel 1929 
Charlie Chan carries on 1930 

The keeper of the keys 1932 Bobbs Merrill 


Bojer, Johan (Norwegian) 
he great hunger 1919 Century 
The new a 1928 Century 


Borrow, Geor 
(Gypsies 4 Vengland) 
Lavengro 
Romany Rye 
Bromfield, Louis 
Trilogy lv. 1935 Blue Ribbon 
Green Bay Tree 1924 Stokes 
Possession 1925 Stokes 
Early Autumn 1926 Stokes 
A fourth book in this series: Good woman 
1927 Stokes 


Buchan, John 
(Sir Richard Hannay) 
Thirty-nine steps 1915 Doran 
Green mantle 1917 Doran 
Mr. Standfast 1919 Doran 
Three hostages 1924 Houghton 
(Same characters, not sequels) 
Castle Gay 1930 Houghton 
Hunting tower 1922 
The house of the four winds 1935 Hough- 
ton 
Buck, Pearl 
(Chinese peasant life) 
The house of earth iv. 1936 (Book of the 
month) 
The good earth 1931 John Day 
Sons 1932 John Day 
The house divided 1935 John Day 


Bullett, Gerald 
The Pandervills iv. 1930 Heinemann 
The history of Egg Pandervill 1928 Knopf 
Nicky, son of Egg 1929 Knopf 


Butler, Samuel 
(Utopias—‘‘Nowhere’’) 
Erewhon, and Erewhon revisited iv. 1935 
Modern library 
Erewhon; or, Over the range 1872 
Erewhon revisited 1901 
Cannan, Gilbert 
(A trilogy of the life and death of Francis 
Christopher Folyat) 
Round the corner 1923 Boni 
Sembal 1924 Bon : 
House of prophecy 1924 Boni 


Chapman, Maristan (pseud. of Mary and John 
S. H. Chapman) 
(Tennessee mountaineers) ; 
The happy mountain 1928 Viking 
Homeplace 1929 Viking 


Churchill, Winston 
(Civil war) 
Richard Carvel 1899 
The crisis 1901 
The crossing 1904 


Clayton, John (pseud. see WEBB, H:-B. L.) 


Clemens, Samuel (Mark Twain) 
The adventures of Tom Sawyer 1876 Harper 
Tom Sawyer abroad 1894 Harper 
Tom Sawyer, detective (out of print) 


Cooper, James Fenimore 
Leather Stocking tales 
The deerslayer 1841 
The pathfinder 1840 
The last of the Mohicans 1826 
The pioneers 182 
The prairie 1827 
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Corbett, Elizabeth Frances 
The young Mrs. Meigs 1931 Century 
A nice long evening 1934 Appleton-Century 
Couperus, Louis 
The book of small souls 4v. in 1 1932 Dodd 
Small souls 1914 
Later life 191 


5 
The twilight of the soul 1919 
Dr. Adrian 1918 
Cournos, John 
ane mask 1919 Boni & Liveright 
The wall 1921 mi & Liveright 


Bo 
Babel 1922 Boni & Liveright 
Cuthrell, Faith Baldwin 
(American pioneer family eesy ) 


American family 1934 Farrar & 


Rinehart : 
2. The Puritan strain 1935 Farrar & 
Rinehart 
Daudet, Alphonse 
Tartarin of Tarascon 
Tartarin on the Alps 
(Little Brown or ‘“‘Everyman’’ ed.) 
De La Roche, Mazo 
Young Renny 1935 Little, Brown 
Jalna 1927 Little, Brown 
Whiteoaks of Jalna 1929 Little, Brown 
Finch’s fortune 1931 Little, Brown 
Master of Jalna 1933 Little, Brown 


Whiteoak harvest 1936 Little, Brown 
Diver, Maude 

he Unconquered 
The Strong hours 
Coombe St. Mary’s 


1917 Houghton 
1919 Houghton 
1925 Houghton 


Liliemani 1911 

Awakening 1922 Dodd 

Far to seek 1921 Houghton 
The singer passes 1934 Dodd 


(The Desmonds) 
Men of the frontier force lv. 
Captain Desmond, V.C. 19 
The great amulet 1908 


a Newnes 


Desmond's daughter 1916 
(The Challoners) 
Lonely Furrow 1925 
But yesterday 1927 Dodd 


A wild bird 1929 Houghton 


Ships of youth 1931 Houghton 
Dixelius, Fru Hildur 

Minister’s daughter 1926 Dutton 

The son 28 Dutton 


The grandson 1928 Dutton 


Dos passes, John 
parallel 1930 Harper 

1919 “7532 Harcourt 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 

The Complete Sherlock Holmes 2v. 

Doubleday 
v. 1. A study in scarlet 1887 
The sign of the four 1890 

The valley of fear 1915 
Hound of the Baskervilles 1902 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 1892 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 1894 
Return of ai Holmes 1905 
a last bow 917 

Case book of Sherlock Holmes 


1930 


1927 
Dudley, Owen Frances 
Problems of human happiness 
Will men be like Gods 1924 Longmans 


The shadow on the earth 1926 Longmans 
The masterful monk 1929 Longmans 
Pageant of life 1932 Longmans 


Dumas, Alexandre 
(The Artagnan romances) 
Three musketeers 1844 
Twenty years after 1845 
Vicomte de Bragelonne 


Duun, Olav 
The people of Juvik (19th century peasant 
landowners) 
The trough of the wave 1930 Knopf 
Blind man 1931 Knopf 
The big wedding 1932 Knopf 
Odin in faery land 1932 Knopf 
Odin grows up 1934 Knopf 
The storm 1935 Knopf 
Farnol, Jeffery 
The broad ‘bestewey 1912 Little, Brown 
The way beyond 1933 Little, Brown 


1848 
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Farrell, James T. 
Studs Lonigan trilogy liv. 1935 
Young Lonigan 
Young manhood of Studs Lonigan 
Judgment day 
Fergusson, Harvey 
(Series about three phases of the Southwest) 
Wolf song 1927 Knopf 
In those days 1929 Knopf 
Footloose McGarnigal 1930 
Feuchtwanger, Lion 
Josephus 1932 Viking 
Jew of Rome 1936 Viking 
Féval, Paul Henri Corentin 
The years between: Adventures of D'Artag- 
nan and Cyrano de Bergerac. 4v. 1928- 
29 Longmans 
The mysterious cavalier 
A martyr to the queen 
Secret of the Bastille 
The heir of Buckingham 
Comrades at arms 1933 


Vanguard 


Knopf 


Longmans 


Salute to Cyrano 1931 Longmans 
rignet. Dorothy Canfield 

Rough-hewn 922 

The brimming cup 1921 Harcourt 


Fisher, Vardis 
(A tetralogy of American life) 
In tragic life 1933 Doubleday 
Passions spin the plot 1934 Doubleday 
We are betrayed 1935 Doubleday 
No villain need be 1936 Doubleday 
Ford, Ford Madox (formerly Ford Madox 
Hueffer) 
Some do not 1924 Boni 
No more parades 1925 Boni 
A man could stand up 1926 
The last post sag Boni 


Fox, Genevieve Ma 
Mountain girl 1982 Little, 
Mountain girl comes home 1932 


Galsworthy, John 
The Forsyte saga lv. 1922 
The man of property 1906 
Indian summer of a _ Forsyte (In 
Forsyte interludes 1928) 
In chancery 1920 


Boni 


Brown 
Little, Brown 
Scribner 


Two 


=e (Un Two Forsyte interludes 
) 
To let 1911 
The modern comedy liv. 1929 Scribner 
A white monkey 1924 
Silent wooing 
The silver spoon 1926 
Passers by 
Swan song 1928 
On Forsyte ‘change (short stories) 1930 
Scribner 
The end of the chapter lv. 1934 Scribner 
Maid in waiting 1931 
Flowering wilderness 1932 


One more river 
we ful society (three phases of modern 
society) lv. 1935 
The country house (divorce) 1907 
Fraternity (class consciousness) 1909 
The patrician (family pride) 1911 


Garland, Hamlin 


Son of the middle border 1917 Macmillan 
Daughter of the middle border 1921 Mac- 
millan 
Trail makers of the middle border 1926 Mac- 
millan 
Back trailers of the middle border 1928 Mac- 
millan 
Gibbon, Lewis Grassic (See JAMES LESLIE 
age econ 


Gibbs, Slade! 

Old whl Iphia 4v. 1931 
The loyal rebel (the 1770's) 
Supercargo (the 1790's) 
Autumn (the 1830's) 

The north star (the 1850's) 
Gorky, Maxim (pseud. of Alexei 


Pyeshkoff 
Trilogy: orty years: the life of Clim 
Sameliin 


4 
The bystander 1930 Appleton 
The magnet 1931 Appleton 
Other fires 1933 Appleton 


Appleton 


Maximovich 
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Graves, Robert 
I, Claudius 193 
Claudius the God 1935 Smith 
Hackett, Francis 
(Trilo about Gerald Coone an Irish youth) 
1. The green lion 1936 Doubleday 
2. not yet pub. 


3. 
Hamsun, Knut 
Vagabonds 1930 Coward McCann 
August 1930 Coward McCann 
Heidenstam, Verner von 
Tree of the Folkungs iv. ed. 
Folk Filbyter 1905 
The Bilbo heritage 1907 
Herbst, Josephine 
(Trilogy covering the decay of ca italism) 
1. Pity is not enough 1933 arcourt 
2. The executioner waits 1934 


1925 Knopf 


3. 
Hewlett, Maurice 
Agnostics: a trilogy of God and man. lv. 
1911 Scribner 
Halfway house 1908 
Open country 1909 
Rest Harrow 1910 
Hope, Anthony 
(Ruritania novels) 
Prisoner of Zenda 1894 
Rupert of Henzau 1898 
Howells, William Dean 


Their wedding journey 1871 Houghton 

A hazard of new fortunes 1899 Harper 
Huch, Ricarda Octavia 

Garibaldi and the new Italy: a trilogy 


1. Defeat 1928 Knopf 
Hy Victory 1929 


Huysmans, Joris Karl 
(A trilogy) 
Down there 1935 Black Archer press 
En route 1920 Dutton 
The cathedral 1922 Dutton 
Jameson, Storm 
(The story of Mary Hervey) 
The lovely ship 1927 Knopf 
The voyage home 1930 Knopf 
A richer dust 1931 
Jensen, Johannes V. 


The long journey liv. 1933 Knopf 
Fire and ice 
The Cymbrians 
Christopher Columbus 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Three men in a boat 1889 
Three men on a bummell 1900 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila 
Joanna Godden 1922 Dutton 
Joanna Godden married 1926 Harper 
Kelland, Clarence Budington 
(The Van Horne family) 
Hard money 1930 
Gold 1931 Harper 
The jealous house 1934 Harper 


Kelly, Eleanor Mercein 
he Urruty family—Basques) 


Basquerie 1927 arper 
The book of Bette 1929 Harper 
Nacio: his affairs 1931 Harper 


Kennedy, Margaret 
(The Sanger family) 
The constant nymph 1924 Doubleday 
The fool of the family 1930 Doubleday 
London, Jack 
(Dog stories) 
Jerry of the Islands 1917 Macmillan 
Michael, brother of Jerry 1917 Macmillan 
Lagerléf, Selma 
The Ring of the Léwenskdlds lv. 1931 
Doubleday 
Charlotte Lowenskold 1928 
The general's ring 1928 
Anna Svird 
McCutcheon, George Barr 
Graustark 1901 Dodd 
Beverly of Graustark 1904 
The prince of Graustark 1914 
MacDonald, Sheila 
Sally in Rhodesia 
My African garden 
McKee, Ruth Eleanor 
(Missionary pioneers in Hawaii) 
The Lord’s anointed 1934 Doubleday 
After a hundred years 1935 Doubleday 


1932 
1928 


Coward McCann 
Century 
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McKenna, Stephen 
(The sensationalists, a trilogy) 
Lady Lilith 1920 o.p. 
The education of Eric Lane 1921 Doran 
The secret victory 1922 Doran 
(The realists, a trilogy) 
Saviours of society 1926 Little, Brown 
The secretary of state 1927 Little, Brown 
Due reckoning 1928 Little, Brown 
Sonia: between two worlds 1917 Doran 
Sonia married 1912 Doran 
Mackenzie, Compton 


(A trilogy) 
Carnival 1912 Appleton ; 
Youth's encounter (Sinister street v. 1 in 


England) 1913 Appleton 


Sinister street (Sinister street v. 2 in 
England) 1914 Appleton 

(A trilogy) 

Plasher’s Mead 1915 (Guy and Pauline in 
England) Harper 


Sylvia Scarlett 1918 
Sylvia and Michael 
Mann, Thomas 
(Trilogy) 
1. Joseph and his brothers 1933 
7 Young Joseph 1935 Knopf 


Marshall, Archibald 
Anthony Dare 1923 Dodd 
Education of Anthony Dare 1924 Dodd 
Anthony Dare’s progress 1924 Dodd 
Abington Abbey 1917 Dodd 
The Graftons 1919 Dodd 
(The Clinton family) 
The squire’s daughter 1902 
The eldest son 1911 Dodd 
The honour of the Clintons 1913 Dodd 
The old order changeth 1915 Dodd 
Short stories: The Clintons and others 
1919 Dodd 
The Clinton twins 1923 Dodd 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitr 
(The Christ and the Antichrist) 
Death of the gods: Juliam the apostate 
1901 Putnam 
Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 1902 
Peter and Alexis; the romance of Peter 


1919 Harper 


Knopf 


Dodd 


the Great 1906 Putnam 
Mitchell, James Leslie (Lewis Grassic Gibbon, 
pseud.) 
Trilogy: ‘“‘A Scot’s quaire’’ 
Sunset song 1933 Century 
Cloud Howe 1934 Doubleday 
Grey granite 1935 Doubleday 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort 
Old San Francisco 4v. 
Blue for true love 
Fire! (the ’ “nt 

Curtain (the ’60’s) 
Tell your ena (the '70’s) 


Moore, George 
1890 Appleton 


Evelyn Innes 
Sister Theresa 1901 Brentano 


Morley, Christopher 
(Roger and Harriet Mifflin) 
Parnassus on wheels 1917 Doubleday 
Haunted bookshop 1919 Doubleday 
Morrow, Honoré 
The great captain: 
1935 Morrow 
Forever free 1927 
With malice toward none 1928 
Last full measure 1930 


Mottram, R. H. 
The Spanish farm trilogy lv. 1927 
press 
The Spanish farm 1924 
Sixty-four, ninety-four 1925 
The crime at Vanderlynden’s 1926 


Murasaki, Shikibu 
The tale of the Genji. 2v. ed. 
Tale of the Genji 1925 
The sacred tree 1926 
Wreath of cloud 1927 


1933 Appleton 
(the '40’s) 


the Lincoln trilogy lv. 


Dial 


1935 Houghton 


Blue trousers 1928 
Lady of the boat 1932 
Bridge of dreams 1933 


Myers, Leopold Hamilton 
The root and the flower iv. 
The near and the far 1930 
Prince Jali 1931 
Rajah Amar 1935 


1935 Harcourt 


(not pub. separately) 
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Neumann, Alfred 
(The Carbonari revolt in Tuscany 
The rebels 1929 Knopf 
Guerra 1930 Knopf 
Nexg, Martin Anderson 
Pelle the conqueror iv. 
Boyhood 
Apprenticeship 
The great struggle 
Daybreak 
(publ. separately 1906-1910 
Ditte lv. 1931 Peter Smith 
Ditte: girl alive 
Ditte: daughter of man 
Ditte: toward the stars 
(publ. 1917-1921) 
Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James 
(The Bounty trilogy) 
Mutiny on the Bounty 1932 Little, Brown 
Men against the sea 1934 Little, Brown 
Pitcairn’s Island 1934 Little, Brown 
Norris, Frank 
(The epic of wheat) 
The octopus 1901 
The pit 1903 
(The wolf—never written) 
O'Donnell, Peadar 
(Irish peasants on Arranmore) 
The storm (not publ. in America) 
The way it was with them (English title: 
The islanders) 1928 Putnam 
Adrigoole 1929 Putnam 
There will be fighting 1931 (English title: 
The knife) Putnam 
Onions, Oliver 
Whom God has sundered 1926 Doran 
(Re-written from three novels forming a 


1830) 


1930 Peter Smith 


Holt) 


os ical trilogy: In accordance with 
the evidence; The debit account; The 
story of Louie) 
Phillpotts, Eden 
Trilogy: The book of Avis Bryden 
Bred in the bone 1933 Macmillan 
Witches’ cauldron 1933 Macmillan 
Shadow passes 1934 Macmillan 
Series on industries of England 
Green alleys 1916 (hop industry) Mac- 
millan 
Banks of Colne 1917 (murseries) Mac- 
millan 


Proust, Marcel 
Remembrance of things past 4v ed. Random 
house 1934 
Swann’s way 2v. 1922 
Within a budding grove 2v. 
Guermantes way 2v. 1925 
Cities of the plain 2v. 1927 
The captive 1929 
The sweet cheat gone 1930 
The past recaptured 1932 Boni 
Quick, Herbert 
(Iowa pioneer life) 
Vandemark’s folly 1922 Bobbs 
Hawkeye 1923 bbs 
The invisible woman 1924 Bobbs 
Raymond, Ernest 
Once in England iv. ed. 1932 Cassell 
A family that was 1930 Appleton 


1924 


The jesting army 1931 Appleton 
Mary Leith 1932 Appleton 
Daphne Bruno 2v. 1926 Doran 
Fulfilment of Daphne Bruno. 2v. 1926 
Doran 
Reymont, Wladyslaw Stanislaw 
The peasants 
Autumn 1924 
Winter 1925 
Spring 1925 
Summer 1925 
Richardson, Dorothy 
Pilgrimage (the story of Miriam Hender- 
son, a London office worker) Knopf 
Pointed roofs 1915 Interim 1919 


Deadlock 1921 
Revolving lights 1923 
1925 


Back water 1916 
Honeycomb 1917 


The tunnel 1919 The tra 
Dawn's left hand 1931 
(More “‘chapters’’ in Miriam’s life 
are to aes 
Richardson, Henry Hande 
Fortunes of Richard , SA lv. 1931 
Norton 
Australia Felix 1930 (orig. pub. 1917 


as Fortunes of Richard Mahoney) 
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The way home 1925 
Ultima Thule 1929 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts 
(Letitia Carberry) 
The amazing adventures of Letitia Car- 
berry 1911 Bobbs 
Tish 1916 Houghton 
More Tish 1921 Doran 
Tish plays the game 1926 Doran 
Roberts, Kenneth : 
a of Arundel (American revolu- 
tion) 
Arundel 1930 Doubleday 
The lively lady 1931 Doubleday 
Rabble in arms 1933 Doubleday 
Captain Caution 1934 Doubleday 
Réivaag, Ole Evart 
Giants in the earth 1927 Harper 
Peder victorious 1928 er 
Their father’s God 1931 Harper 
Rolland, Romain 
Jean Christophe lv. 1927 Holt 
Jean Christophe Z 
Jean Christophe in Paris 


Jean Christophe: Journey's end 
(1911-1915) 
The soul enchanted 
Annette and Sylvie 1925 
Summer 1925 Holt 
Mother and son 1927 Holt 
Death of a world 1933 Holt 
World in birth 1934 Holt 
Romains, Jules 
Men of good will 
Men of good will 1933 
Passion’s pilgrims 1934 
The proud and the meek 
The world from below 
The earth trembles 1936 
Sawyer, Edith A 
(Japan) 


The Way of Ume 1928 Rudge 
The abiding of Ume 1932 John 
Pratt 
Schnitzier, Arthur 


Holt 


Lowell 


Bertha Garlan 1918 Modern Library 
Beatrice 1926 Simon and Schuster 
Fratilein Elsie 1925 Simon and Schuster 
Scott, Evelyn 

The wave 1929 Smith 


(sequel not yet completed) 
Sidgwick, Ethel 
(Story of musical genius) 
Promise 1912 Small 
Succession 1913 Small 
(4 books dealing with members of 
family but not chronological) 
A lady of leisure 1914 Small 
Duke Jones 1915 Small 
Accolade 1916 Small 
Hatchways 1916 Small 
Sienkiewicz, Henrik 
(Trilogy—history of Russia and Poland) 
With fire and sword 1890 Little, Brown 
The deluge 1891 Little, Brown 
Pan — 1898 Little, Brown 


Stern, G. 
(The Rakonits family) 
Debatable ground 1921 
Children of No Man's 
Knopf ; 
The matriarch 1925 (English title: 
of Israel 1924) Knopf 
A deputy was king 1926 
Mosaic 1930 Knopf 
Shining and free 1935 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Kidnapped 
David Balfour 
a gy t. &. 
org 1931 
The etere 1932 
Unfinished cathedral 
Tarkington, Booth 
Penrod: his complete 
Doubleday 
Penrod 1914 
Penrod and Sam 
Penrod Jashber 
Growth: liv. 1927 Doubleday 
The magnificent Ambersons 
The turmoil 
The midlander 1924 


same 


(English title: 
Land 1919) 


Tents 
Knopf 
Knopf 


Doubleday 
Doubleday 
1934 Doubleday 


story lv. 1931 


1928 
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Thiess, Frank 
(A tetralogy of 20th century Germany) 
Farewell to Paradise 1924 Knopf 
2. Gateway to life 1927 Knopf 
i The devil's shadow 1928 Knopf 


Tinker, Frances and Edward 
Old New Orleans 4yv. 1931 
Widows only (the '60’s) 

Strife (the '70’s) 
Closed shutters (the '80's) 
di Gras masks (the '90’s) 


Train, Arthur 


Appleton 


The adventures of Ephraim Tutt, attorney 
oe counsellor at law lv. Scribner 
Tutt & Mrs. Tutt 1920 
Tut, tut, Mr. Tutt 1923 
Page Mr. Tutt 1926 
When Tutt meets Tutt 1927 
Trollope, Anthony 


(The parliamentary novels) 
The Eustace diamond 
Can you forgive her 
Phineas Finn 
The prime minister 
The duke’s children 


(Chronicles of Barsetshire or the cathedral) 
The warden 
Barchester Towers 
Dr. Thorne 
Framley Parsonage 
The small house at 
The last chronicles of 

Undset, Sigrid 

Kristin Lavransdatter lv. 1929 
Bridal wreath 1923 
Mistress of Husaby 
The cross 1927 

Master of Hestviken lv 1932 
The axe 1928 
The snakepit 1929 
In the wilderness 
Son avenger 1930 

(Modern scene) 

1. The wild orchid 1931 
Hy The burning bush 1932 


Allington 
Barset 


Knopf 
1925 


Knopf 
1929 


Knopf 
Knopf 


Walpole, Hugh 

(The Herries family) 
Rogue Herries 1930 
Judith Paris 1931 Doubleday 
The fortress 1932 Doubleday 
Vanessa 1933 Doubleday 

(A_ trilogy) 
The prelude to adventure 
The duchess of Wrexe 
The green mirror 1917 


(Jeremy) 

Jeremy 1919 Doran 
Jeremy and Hamlet 1923 
Jeremy at Crale 1927 


(Cathedral novels) 
The cathedral 1922 
Harmer John 1926 
The old ladies 1924 
The inquisitor 1935 

Walsh, Maurice 

Romantic adventurers lv. 
The key above the door 
While rivers run 1928 
The small dark man 

Ward, Christopher 

Strange adventures of Jonathan Drew 1932 

Simon and Schuster 


Doubleday 


1912 Doran 
1914 Doran 
Doran 


Doran 
Doran 


Doran 
Doran 
Doran 
Doubleday 


1933 

1929 
Stokes 
1929 Stokes 


Stokes 
Grosset 


Yankee Rover (English title: Jonathan 
Drew, Rover) 1932 Simon and Schuster 

Wassermann, Jakob 

Maurizius case 1929 Liveright 

Doctor Kerkhoven (English title: Etzel 
Andergast) 1932 Liveright 
Kerkhoven’s third existence 1934 Liveright 


Webb, Henry B. L. (John Clayton, pseud.) 
(13th century Provence) 


Gold of Toulouse 1935 Kendall 
Dew in April 1935 Kendall 
Wharton, Edith 
Old New York 4v. 1924 Appleton 


False dawn (the '40’s) 
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The spark (the ’60’s) 

New Year's day (the ’90's) 
Hudson River bracketed 
The gods arrive 1932 


White, Stewart Edward 
Andy Burnett and Djo appear in: 
The long rifle 1932 Doubleday 
Ranchero 1933 Doubleday 
Folded hills 1934 Doubleday 
(Logging camps of Michigan) 
The blazed trail 1902 Doubleday 
The riverman 1908 Doubleday 
The rules of the game 1909 Doubleday 
Bobby Orde appears in: 
The adventures of Bobby 


Doubleday 
Gray dawn 1915 Doubleday 


1929 
Appleton 


Appleton 


Orde 1911 


— a tale of the ‘49ers 1913 Double- 
ay 
ee of California lv. 1927 Double- 
ay 
Gold 1913 
The gray dawn 1915 
The rose dawn 1920 
Williamson, Henry 
The flax of dreams 
The beautiful years 1929 Dutton 
Dandelion days 1930 Dutton 
Dream of fair women 1931 Dutton 
The pathway 1929 Dutton 


Wodehouse, P. G. 
(Psmith) 
Enter Psmith 1935 Macmillan (first pub- 
lished as Mike, a public school story 
1924 Macmillan) 
Psmith in the city 
Psmith, journalist 
Leave it to Psmith 


Jeeves Omnibus 1931 
The inimitable Jeeves 
Carry on, Jeeves 
Very good, Jeeves 


Jenkins 


Thank you, Jeeves 

Brinkley Manor: a novel about Jeeves 1934 
Little, Brown 

Mulliner Omnibus 1935 Jenkins 

Meet Mr. Mulliner 1928 Doubleday 
Mr. Mulliner speaking 1930 Doubleday 
Mulliner nights 1933 Doubleday 


Wolfe, Thomas 
Of time and the river (the story of Eugene 


Gant) Scribner 

v. 1. Look homeward angel (1884-1920) 
1929 

*- Of time and the river (1920-25) 
935 

not yet published: 

The October fair (1925-28) 

The hills beyond Pentland (1838-26) 


The death of the enemy (1928-35) 
Pacific end (1791-1884) 


Wren, Percival Christopher 
(Same characters, but not 
Stokes 
Beau Geste 
Beau Sabreur 
Beau Ideal 1928 


chronological) 


Goode Gestes 1929 (short stories) 
(Foreign legion) 
Wages of virtue 1916 
Stepsons of France (short stories) 1926 
Stokes 
Soldiers of misfortune 1929 Stokes 
Valiant dust 1932 Stokes 
Yates, Dornford 
(Same characters, not chronological 


Jonah & co. 1927 Putnam (Minton Balch) 
Berry & Co. 1928 
And Berry came too 1936 
Adele & co. 1931 


Zweig, Arnold 
(A trilogy of the transition) 


v. 1. Education before Verdun 1936 Vik- 
ing 

*, 2 Case of Sergeant Grischa 1927 Vik- 
ng 

v. 3. not yet published: The crowning of 


a king 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


colleagues in popularizing library services, 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


HE Collegiate Digest (Madison, Wiscon- 

sin), sponsored by the Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, publishes weekly a review 
of general college news items in brief para- 
graph and picture. Try them if you have 
good pictures featuring items of more than 
local interest. College News, published at 
408 Central Building, San Antonio, Texas, is 
interested in features if you have crisp copy 
to contribute. 


Worth A Trial 


The desk pad file is am ingenious device 
for postponing work. Perhaps you know it 
by another name, letter file, writing file, or 
simply desk file. We are not skilful enough 
to conjure up an exact picture of it, but 
if you read on you will get some idea of 
how it works. There are ten or more com- 
partments for filing material and each has a 
visible index to its contents. Week-old cor- 
respondence slumbers in the top compartment, 
which is labeled, let us say, “For immediate 
consideration”; publicity hunches file around 
the centre; and then follows a long inven- 
tory of items ranged according to the user’s 
taste. You select and insert your own cap- 
tions altho it is customary to label the bottom 
compartment “Questionnaires.” 


It may sound queer but the desk pad file, 
somehow or other, makes us think of annual 
reports. The other day we were inspecting 
the contents of Compartment 9 and turned 
up a copy of the Greensboro Recreation Com- 
mission “Annual Report” for 1935-36. The 
interesting thing is that the report bears a 
strong resemblance to the desk pad file itself. 
The compiler uses the visible index feature 
to focus attention on the chief topics in his 
report. It is an idea which the small public 
library might copy. The report is mimeo- 
graphed; the cover design is reproduced on 
the mimeoscope. By the simple device of 











labeling each section “Playgrounds,” “Sports,” 
“Parks,” en régle, the reader is referred 
immediately to the particular section of the 
report which interests him. 


Artistic Color Mimeographing 


There is some good mimeographing work 
being done by the small library, but by and 
large the bulk of this species of library 
publication has little “attention-getting” value. 
Library Leaves, published quarterly by the 
Long Island University Library (Brooklyn), 
belongs in a class by itself. It is an inspired 
bit of color mimeographing and it combines 
interesting book chat with snappy illustrations. 


Mr. Resnick, a member of the Long Island 
library staff and color artist for Library 
Leaves should tell librarians about the process. 
It is not a job to enter upon lightly. We 
suspect it is a very painful task with pleasant 
rewards if you’re lucky. Like color work in 
hand-printing, it requires long experience, 
time, and skilful fingers to produce distinctive 
copy. Perhaps this is the reason why the 
Marquette Inmate (see Sidelights) is unique 
among color mimeograph journals in America. 


In the September cover design of Library 
Leaves the artist uses at least four or five 
colors. The process is akin to that of printing 
and in some respects simpler. Instead of 
cleaning and re-inking the roller for each 
color impression, the inking surface of the 
mimeograph drum is blocked out and a sepa- 
rate ink pad and stencil is applied for each 
color impression. The trick, of course, is to 
make: the color combinations register correctly 
as they do in Library Leaves. A good cover 
design should suffice for all of one year’s 
issues, at least, altho we suspect from the 
text of Library Leaves that a new one is 
made for each number. The illustrations in 
the text are in single colors but more than one 
color appears on the same page. This may 
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be done with a single stencil and ink mat if 
the colors are widely separated, as for ex- 
ample, a red letter heading at the top and a 
green color illustration at the bottom of the 
page. 

If we were using Library Leaves as a model, 
we would do one or two things differently. 
In the first place the mimeograph work is 
done on 20 lb. mimeograph stock. The result 
is a rather limp and droopy Library Leaves— 
very much like a shirt collar washed and 
ironed by your wife as compared with the 
advertised Arrow product. 28 Ib. stock is 
standard. Also, the rough or open edge along 
the stapled side of the bulletin might easily 
be eliminated by using a 17”x 11” cover page 
(instead of two 8%”x11") folded at right 
angles to the inside sheets. And such striking 
illustrations, Mr. Resnick, are worthy of 
crisper and blacker text mimeographing! But 
as the saying goes, critique est aisée et lart 
est difficile, and these minor reflections on 
Library Leaves do not in any way detract 
from the fundamental beauty of the copy in 
hand. The important thing in mimeographing 
is to brighten up the page, to catch the reader’s 
eye, and in this respect, coupled with ex- 
cellent writing, Library Leaves is a rare 
achievement. 
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Sidelights—The Marquette Inmate 

(subtitle: “America’s ‘Most Unique’ Mag- 
azine”) is to the best of our knowledge 
the finest example of color mimeographing 
work done in this country. Subscription 
price $1.00. For $2.00 the editors will 
mail you the “Art Service Bulletin,” a 
monthly, composed of colored cover de- 
signs and illustrations with black master 
drawings for tracing on your stencil. 
And for 50c you can purchase a little 
booklet on how to do color mimeograph- 
ing. Address: Marquette Inmate, Box 
1025, Marquette, Michigan. 


Library Sleuthing 


Nowadays librarians seem to be casting a 
friendly eye on the “Question and Answer” 
column of the newspaper. Beginning last 
summer, the Pittsfield Public Library (Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts) took over the question 
and answer column of the Berkshire Eagle. 
It appears daily on the editorial page under 
the caption “Ask Your Library.” Questions 
are sent directly to the library. Those which 
seem of particular interest to the paper’s 
readers are selected and answered in the 
column by Ruth Wittan, Head of the Ref- 





Cover design done in four colors. Single color tone used in text for captions and 
illustrations. 
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erence Department. Following the answer 
is a reference to the book from which the 
information was obtained. If you are inter- 
ested in this sort of thing, compare the Pitts- 
field copy (sample on request) with Toledo’s 
“They Ask the Library’ (CROW’S NEST, 
March 1936). 

Sleuthing for the “Believe It Or Not” type 
of newspaper reader is only one of the ways 
in which the Pittsfield Library cooperates 
with city organizations and the press. Another, 
and one which harvested not only goodwill 
but favorable publicity was Librarian Hen- 
shaw’s selection of a model home library for 
the Pittsfield Better Homes Association. Read 
about it in the Publishers’ Weekly for No- 
vember 21, 1936. 


What Newspapers Want 


“What shall I write about?” is a question 
frequently put by librarians to their news- 
paper friends. If you have read your Wheeler 
or Ward, you already know the answer and 
are advised, perhaps, to skip what follows. 
We went about finding the answer, using a 
slightly different approach from the customary 
method. The results of our slight investiga- 
tion are tabulated below. 

Four papers were checked—they happened 
to be the ones available in this library—for 
library articles appearing during the month 
of October 1936. Here’s what we found: 
(M.L.T.—Miscellaneous Library Topics) 


Atlanta Constitution (Atlanta, Georgia—Daily 
circulation: 94,118) 


Library Stories Pictures Column 
inches 
A 1 1 6” 
B 1 es 14” 
M.L.T. 1 3%” 
Baltimore Sun (Baltimore, Maryland—Daily 


circulation: 138,980) 


Library Stories Pictures Column 
Inches 
Cc 5 oe 65” 
D 2 1 6” 
E 1 os 4%” 
M.L.T 1 20” 


New York Times (New York—Daily circu- 
lation: 470,853) 


Library Stories Pictures Column 
Inches 

F 1 15” 

G 1 ee a” 

H 1 ee 5” 
M.L.T. 3 10%” 


Christian Science Monitor (Boston, Mass.— 
Total circulation: 127,958) 


Library Stories Pictures Column 


Inches 

I 1 ‘- 5” 

J 1 os 20” 
M.L.T. 3 57%” 
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By shuffling our notes a bit we arrived at 
an approximate classification: 16—news items, 
4—feature stories, 2—library column, and 1— 
letter to the editor. 

Or if you prefer a re-shuffle, this classifica- 
tion: 5—Buildings; 5—Exhibits; 3—Person- 
nel; 2 each—Book notes, Conventions, Film; 
1 each—Book Repair, Community Service, 
Education for Librarianship, and State Aid. 


Across the Counter 


Our mild ruminations on No. 3 of Your 
Public Library (CROW’S NEST, November 
1936) brings forth an opinion from Editor 
S. Richard Giovine which makes the Greek 
wrestling of the lusty Edinburgh reviewers 
of the last century seem like delicate ladies’ 
play. We print as much as we have space for: 


*. . . When we took over this No. 3 issue 
of Y. P. L. the situation was this. Two 
previous issues had been published and, as 
you say, both of them were excellently 
printed. The craftsmanship of the two num- 
bers was beyond reproach—and above all— 
it was dignified. Oh! So very dignified! 
And no one paid attention to either of them. 
No one bothered to look at them and no one 
bothered to read them. They did not attract 
attention, in spite of their typographical ex- 
cellence. It was described as being perfectly 
innocuous. This I assure you it was. 

“At the time, the departmental requests 
for the budget of the coming year were to 
be presented to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, and it was particularly urgent 
to get the public excited and aroused about 
the lack of funds, etc. We felt that this 
would be done most successfully if we 
splurged a bit—particularly in regards to 
color. This we did—and the response was 
immediate and overwhelming. The leaflet 
was distributed much more widely than either 
of the previous issues. It was read by more 
people and read more carefully. It was 
commented upon in newspaper columns. Cor- 
respondence concerning it increased manyfold. 
And all this in spite of the fact that it was 
designed by neither a Bruce Rogers nor a 
Grabhorn. 

“The point being, that we did not set out 
to do an excellent typographical job. We 
were not mainly interested in craftsmanship. 
We certainly were not intent on making it 
‘dignified.’ We had the job of getting the 
layman to see the leaflet and have him at 
least make a stab at reading it. In this we 
were 100 per cent successful. 

“May I suggest further that for every 
person lolling back in his editorial armchair 
‘being put in the right frame of mind for 
reading —who had the time to pass an esthetic 
ju ent of the leaflet—there were a hun- 
dred people on the run—who caught his or 
her eye on the edge of one of the pamphlets 
who stopped for a moment to pick it up and 
rush on. This, in essence, is what publicity 
attempts to do. This, in short, is what we did. 
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“For the sake of argument, and at the 
risk of getting metaphysical about it—I will 
admit that even in the case of the 100 people 
there was an esthetic evaluation of some 
kind. But mind you—it was an unconscious 
one—which manifested itself not by holding 
of the leaflet to the light—and raising of a 
critical eyebrow—and stroking of the beard— 
with the final pronouncement of a thunderous 
and weighty—'It is not as well done as the 
Kelmscott ‘Chaucer’-—but rather as a simple 
matter of attraction or mere indifference. As 
the issue of 25,000 went like hot cakes—we 
could not help but feel that their decision 
was—thumbs up! 

“Why was this issue a success in spite of 
the correctness of some of your criticisms? 
Perhaps our ideas regarding publicity should 
be revised. Frankly I am of the opinion that 
your appealing for ‘Dignity and Correctness’ 
in library publicity, is a long step back. Too 
long has library printing and publishing been 
dignified—cold—and aloof. We have had too 
much ‘quality’ printing and not enough effec- 
tive printing. 

“In paying too much attention to the typo- 
graphical quality of our publicity we run the 
danger of leaving the realm of publicity and 
entering that of printing and publishing. I 
think it well to distinguish between the two. 
Certainly the terms are not synonymous. Re- 
garding your statement that ‘a library should 
set a standard of excellence in its publica- 


But what has this to do with 
Again a confusion as to the mean- 


tions’ Yes! 
publicity? 
ing of terms. . . 

“I close with the suggestion that we re- 
examine the basis of our publicity work. That 
we see clearly what we are attempting to do. 
That we get just as far away as possible from 
the idea that we can learn nothing from the 
methods of a manufacturer of chewing gum 
or from the methods of our local Communist 
headquarters. We must redefine publicity in 
terms of the ends we wish to attain. 

“May I close with a pleasant note, namely 
that thru the efforts of a wide awake staff 
in the New York Public Library and with 
the active cooperation of the reading public— 
activated in no small part by the little publica- 
tion Your Public Library—especially the one 
of ‘nightmareish hue’ which seems to have 
seared your esthetic sensibilities—the budget 
allowance from the city for the year 1937 
was increased over $50,000. . 

There is much that might be commented 
on in this letter, had we the space. We have 
not, and so must content ourselves by report- 
ing that Your Public Library No. 4 has just 
recently come to hand. We did not see our 
friendly correspondent’s name on the mast- 
head and so cannot hold him responsible for 
its good practical design, lively but intelligent 
typography, and straightforward copy. 


Library Publicity 


(Continued from page 309) 

Inside their own buildings, libraries 
use quotations extensively, sometimes 
without giving credit but this may not 
be done over the air. You must not 
quote poetry or from any book, at least 
not more than a line or two, or a sen- 
tence, without permission from the pub- 
lisher. The violation of this rule may 
mean the involving of your radio station 
in a suit for copyright infringement and 
then goodbye to your free gift of valu- 
able radio time. 

Radio talks should not be given by 
librarians without a studio voice test. 
“The voice with a smile” is quite as 
important for a radio speaker as for 
a telephone operator. 

The greatest limitation, I suppose, of 
the small library is that it has not enough 
books, especially the newer books. But 
none of the publicity carried on in the 


Cleveland Library is based on new 
books ; these are used sparingly; in fact, 
almost not at all. If you do not believe 
the public can be induced to take out 
older books, try the plan of publicizing 
books by subject. 

Step by step, if we take the first step, 
the way will open. If you have not in 
your library sufficient display space, the 
town is full of shops that will be glad 
to cooperate with you in connecting your 
books with their wares. They will also 
distribute your printed lists that tie up 
with these wares and place them in the 
envelopes with bills sent out. Firms 
selling leather goods love to put a library 
travel list in every bag they sell; hard- 
ware shops will welcome lists on cooking. 
If you have not talent for making signs, 
school art classes may be glad to help 
you. Do the little things and the big 
ones will take care of themselves. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, is concerned 
chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups, discussion clubs, etc., are asked to 
send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare 
of library assistants are also welcome. Mate- 
rial submitted for publication in this depart- 
ment should preferably be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial representative and 
“co-ordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
Calif. ] 


District Secretaries Prepare Issue 


ECRETARIES of the Central and South- 

west Districts, Polly Post and Ella V. 
Aldrich, respectively, are responsible for the 
collecting of news is this month’s Junior Li- 
brarians Section of the Bulletin. 

Miss Aldrich has resigned from her appoint- 
ment as District Secretary of the Southwest, 
following this issue, since she is no longer 
chairman of the Southwest Library Associa- 
tion. Ruth T. Manlove, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Juniors, will announce her successor 
in the next issue. 

Polly Post, assistant librarian of the Canton 
Public Library, is the Secretary of the Central 
District. She is a graduate of the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
and is also chairman of the 16th Congressional 
District of Ohio Juniors. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan tri-state 
library association meeting which was held in 
Toledo, on October 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
afforded a good opportunity for a regional 
junior meeting with the Ohio Junior Members’ 
section as host to the other two states. Some 
one hundred and fifty Juniors from the three 
states had a chance to get acquainted and 
listened to three fine talks, with the general 
topic, “Whither Junior Members? ”—Suzanne 
Starr of the Dayton Public Library on “Junior 
organizations of other professions”; Jean 
Vestal of the Indianapolis Public Library, on 
“The Junior librarian and her contribution 
to the library profession”; and our guest of 
honor, Malcolm G. Wyer, A.L.A. president, 
on “The aims of the Junior members group.” 


Ohio’s New Officers 


A detailed report of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation Junior Members Section appeared in 
the November Wilson Bulletin, so little more 





POLLY POST 
Secretary, Central District, 


JMRT 


will be added here. The Ohio Juniors were 
most pleased to have the opportunity to meet 
their neighbors, in Toledo. At their own 
business meeting, Alice Phelps of the Oberlin 
College Library was elected chairman, and 
James C. Foutts of the State Library, 
secretary-treasurer. Plans for the next year 
include continued activity in local groups, in 
state association affairs, anda junior “column” 

in the state publication Ohio Libraries. 
Heten Focke, Past-Chairman 

Ohio Junior Members 


Indiana Juniors’ Activities 


The Indiana Junior Members’ group had its 
beginning in 1933, when Juniors attending the 
Indiana Library Association convention in 
Indianapolis met for a luncheon and decided 
that the formation of a state group would 
provide means for an exchange of ideas among 
younger librarians, and would enable them to 
become better acquainted. This year the 
group celebrated its third birthday at the 
tri-state library convention in Toledo, Ohio 

Indiana’s contribution to the program was 
the talk reviewed below by Jean Vestal of 
Indianapolis on “The Junior librarian and 
her contribution to the library profession.” 
Her conclusion was that the primary concern 
of Junior Members should always be the 
interests of the profession as a whole. 
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To Compile Directory 


During the past three years the Indiana 
Junior Members’ group has undertaken no 
definite project, but has, we feel, thru its 
annual meetings, accomplished much in help- 
ing its members to know one another better. 
At the business meeting in Toledo projects 
were discussed, and the group decided to 
begin this year the compilation of a directory 
of all librarians in Indiana, similar to the 
one just completed by the Ohio Junior Mem- 
bers for their state. Preliminary plans are 
under way at present, and it is hoped that 
actual work can begin very soon. 

Lois M. ZIMMERMAN 
Chairman, Indiana Junior 
Members 


Junior Members and their Contribution 


to the Library Profession 


[From the address by Jean Vestal of Indianapolis 
at the Tri-state meeting of librarians in Toledo 
last October.] 


It isn’t hard for a Junior Member to appre- 
ciate the advantages of an organization of 
young librarians. If you have ever gone to 
a library convention, listened in on splendid 
meetings and felt most insignificant in the 
background, and aware of the wide stretch 
of years between your inexperience and the 
experience of those participating in the meet- 
ings, you fully appreciate joining other libra- 
rians your age, with your interests and your 
problems. You have a chance to talk freely 
and to utilize that surplus energy in the 
projects that they launch. It’s great for the 
ego! 

Realizing, however, that in my enthusiasm 
for the advantages of a Junior Members’ or- 
ganization for Junior Members, I had neglected 
the viewpoint of the rest of the library world, 
I interviewed available department heads and 
received much just and constructive criticism 
from which I gleaned the following ideas. 

“The danger of Junior Members’ groups 
is to stress their own meetings too much.” 
The temptation to emphasize this new group 
to the exclusion of other meetings is great, 
and would be fatal to the two-fold purpose of 
the Junior Member Organization, which is; 
first, to know our fellow librarians, second, to 
fit ourselves for and spur ourselves on to 
participation in that part of the library world 
in which our interest lies. 

“We must guard against segregation.” Our 
groups form only a small part of the large 
organization and any section which withdrew 
and worked only within itself would have a 
short life. 

“We will be lost by not participating in 
other meetings.” No one who has been 


inspired by the splendid programs of state, 
regional, and American Library Association 
conventions, could deny this. 

“If we are preparing to take our elders’ 
places we must know what those places are.” 
Our eagerness in our organization must not 
be allowed to blind our vision of the field of 
our choice. It is only a testing place for the 
youth of our profession, a spur, as the pep 
talk of a coach to his team before the game, 
and we must not lose sight of the true goal. 
From a Junior Members Round Table we 
want inspiration, confidence, and encourage- 
ment to seek the heights in that section of 
library work for which we are headed. Be it 
work with adults, youth, or children, schools 
or colleges, reference, catalog, or other de- 
partment work, that must be our star, and 
Junior Members, a fine strong spoke in the 
wheel of our wagon. 

“Every Junior Member should be familiar 
with all American Library Association publi- 
cations.” He should feel it his duty to read 
the entire field of professional literature. 
This can’t be emphasized too much! The 
material is at your finger tips, easily ac- 
cessible. Don’t wait until you are a depart- 
ment head to keep up with library literature. 
Your department head is probably in her 
position partly by keeping well-informed on 
the library world. 

“The Junior Member should talk and listen 
to others. Anyone with a message will be 
heard.” If you have good ideas, they will 
not be ignored. 

“Get new members for A.L.A.” Some of 
the newer librarians do not see the importance 
of a national library society. We can influence 
them to invest in a membership and thus 
take a proper part in Library affairs. 

“It is advisable to study the A.L.A. presi- 
dent’s message each year to discover current 
trends.” 

“As professional people, we have a duty to 
the laymen. We are in closer contact with 
the output of the colleges than library leaders. 
We should influence the best material in the 
direction of the library. We should land 
them for training.” 

And that, Junior Members, is a program 
which, if carefully followed, should keep us 
out of mischief! 


Junior Members—Southwest Region 


When the librarians of the South met in 
joint conference on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi in October 1934, the younger ones 
gathered at luncheon to discuss the organiza- 
tion of regional groups. Charles Compton, 
then president of the A.L.A., and Harold 
Brigham inspired the group with expressions 
of confidence in their future, Mr. Milam 
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spurred them on to immediate organization by 
saying that “seeing is believing.” It was ef- 
fected in two corners of the room just before 
both groups dashed off to visit the libraries 
of Memphis and of Shelby County, leaving 
the brand new chairmen suspended in mid-air 
with the task of doing something about the 
“librarians under thirty-five” of an entire 
region. Ella V. Aldrich was “it” for the 
Southwest. 

The plan developed in the region was the 
appointment of a Junior Member in each 
state with the responsibility of organizing 
a group within the state association if desired 
and encouraging membership in professional 
associations. Each state group was free to 
plan its own program, but working with the 
regional and A.L.A. groups. 

During the past two years, three of the 
six states have followed the above plan: 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Arizona 
answers no correspondence on the subject. 
New Mexico feels that there are so few 
librarians in the state that all effort should 
be concentrated on projects undertaken by 
the whole association. Arkansas has not had 
a state meeting in the past two years and 
Georgia Clark of Texarkana feels that it 
would be inadvisable to attempt organization 
without such a meeting. 


Louisiana Is First In Southwest 


Louisiana was the first to have a “going 
concern.” Forty-three juniors had breakfast 
together during the state association confer- 
ence in April 1935, and Mildred Hogan of 
the State Department of Education was 
elected chairman. During the first year a 
splendid information file of members was 
compiled. Membership in the L.L.A. is 
100 per cent and soon will be in the A.L.A. 
Information about education for librarian- 
ship was sent upon request to many inquirers, 
principally college undergraduates interested 
in professional training. A_ representative 
from Louisiana served on the A.L.A. Junior 
Members committee that prepared the book- 
lets being published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The Louisiana Library Association had a 
junior member as chairman of the program 
committee for the April meeting and many 
juniors appeared on the program. At this 
1936 conference the group had grown from 
forty-three to sixty-three. The chief under- 
taking of the year is a series of one-day 
institutes in various sections of the state, 
with the hope that regular institutes will grow 
out of the plan. Evelyn Stuart, Librarian of 
Martin Behrman High School, New Orleans, 
has enough enthusiasm to accomplish more 
than institutes during her chairmanship. 
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Texas Activities 


Texas followed soon after Louisiana, top- 
ping it by three at the organization meeting, 
a successful dinner during the state conference 
in April 1935. Donald Coney, Librarian of 
the University of Texas and a junior member 
then only by the skin of his teeth, talked to 
the group. Miss Aldrich came from Louisiana 
for the occasion and spoke briefly. E. W. 
McDiarmid, Jr., Librarian of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, was chosen to head the Lone 
Star Juniors. Ruth Brown Hutchinson of 
Texas A. & M. had called the meeting. 


Oklahoma's Organization 


Oklahoma Junior Members were brought 
together under the leadership of Eugenia 
Maddox, Tulsa Public Library. The plan for 
each state in the region was followed; but 
since a change of officers, no report of activi- 
ties has been sent to the regional chairman. 
Edna Mae Beck, El Reno Public Library, is 
now leading the group. 


Second Regional Meeting 


The Southwestern Library Association met 
in Houston recently for the first time since 
Memphis. October 21-24, 1936, were the 
dates. Approximately sixty-five Juniors at- 


tended a luncheon where Mr. Milam helped 
celebrate the first anniversary. Many of us 
caught his enthusiasm for the untried and 
untold possibilities of a well chosen and 
cleverly displayed pamphlet collection. Another 
of the convention’s honor guests, Jennie 
Flexner, spoke of Van Loon’s radio program 
for young people. Her description made 
us want to sponsor such a thing. 

E.ta V. Avpricu, Past-Chairman 

Southwestern Juniors 


FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Beloved Friend, by Barbara Von Meck and 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. Random House 
Literary Guild : 
The Hundred Years, by Philip Guedalla. 
Doubleday 
Alternative choice: The Bridal Canopy, by 
gnon. Doubleday 


Junior ‘Literary Guild 
der boys: The Book of Living Reptiles, by 
R. Ditmars and H. Carter. Lippincott 


Older girls: The Diary of Selma Lagerlof 
Doubleday : ; 

Intermediate group: Albanian Wonder Tales, by 
Post Wheeler. oubleday : 

Primary group: The Story Book of Foods 
from the Field, by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Winston 
Catholic Book Club—January choice 
Return to Malaya, by R. H. 
Putnam : 
Book Union—January choice 
Dialectics, by — 2 
Publishers 


Bruce Lockhart 


Jackson. International 











THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Booklist Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, 
Children’s Booklists 


[This descriptive list was contributed by F. 
Marie Foster, Central Circulation Branch, 
New York Public Library.] 


HILDREN’S booklists appear in diverse 

forms, ranging in size from a small 
bookmark to a book of nine hundred and 
seventy-nine pages containing forty-one hun- 
dred books. Some are one page leaflets, 
folders, booklets; some with drawings, sil- 
houettes, linoleum blocks, woodcuts; some in 
color; some with annotations and quotations. 
Content arrangement takes on multifarious 
forms, the most popular being by grade or 
subject. Lists by subject include practically 
every topic of interest to a child, e.g., hobbies, 
animals, explorers, fairy tales, mystery stories, 
picture books, sea stories, legends, and heroes. 
Lists are planned for vacation reading, for 
various age groups, for gifts, for boys, for 
girls, and for individual readers. They are 
issued thru public libraries, school libraries, 
state education departments, state library com- 
missions, school library supervisors, parent 
and child study organizations, periodicals, 
bookshops, and publishers. 


In 1883 a new department was inaugurated 
in the Library Journal known as “Literature 
for the Young,” edited by Caroline Marie 
Hewins, Librarian of the Hartford Library 
Association. With its initial appearance the 
following note explained the policy to be used 
in listing children’s books. “Notes and sug- 
gestions from various sources on reading and 
the best use of books are to be included in 
this department. The following list is selected 
from books published during the late holiday 
season. A book whose title is given without 
a note is a safe one for library use.”* There 
followed a list of forty-six children’s books 
with trade information and extracts from 
reviews in eight different periodicals. In 1918 
The Bookman secured the services of Anne 
Carroll Moore, Supervisor of Work with 
Children in the New York Public Library, 
to write critical reviews of children’s books 
with the result that the reviewing of children’s 
books came to be recognized as a vical force 
in the making of current lists. The year 
1924 proved an auspicious one in the presenta- 
tion of current books for children. The 
New York Herald Tribune Books devoted a 


* This project, appearing regularly in Wilson 
bers Round Table. hairman of committee is Rea 
1 Hewins, C. M., ed. Literature for the young. 


Baltimore * 


weekly page, “The Three Owls,” to reviews 
of children’s books edited by Anne Carroll 
Moore, which is now conducted in the same 
periodical under the heading, “Books for 
Young People,” by May Lamberton Becker. 
During this same year of 1924 appeared the 
Horn Book, edited by Bertha Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney, a quarterly, now a bi-monthly, 
devoted entirely to the evaluation of children’s 


literature, authors and illustrators. Beginning 
with the November-December issue 1936, 
Anne Carroll Moore revived “The Three 


Owls” in this publication under the heading, 
“The Three Owls Notebook.” Under the 
direction of C.C.Certain reviews of books 
of special value for elementary schools began 
and have been continued since 1924 in the 
Elementary School Review. Since 1930 the 
New York Times Book Review has evaluated 
children’s books in the section, “The New 
Books for Boys and Girls,” edited by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton. A promising new English 
publication, the Junior Bookshelf, made its 
initial appearance in November 1936, devoting 
its first issue to reviews and articles about 
children’s books and authors. 

Each month The Booklist includes an evalu- 
ation of current books for children selected 
by children’s librarians and edited under the 
supervision of Jessie Gay Van Cleve, Spe- 
cialist in Children’s Literature, American Li- 
brary Association. This excellent service be- 
gan with a list of twenty titles in the first 
issue of The Booklist in 1905. The entries 
include book note, full bibliographical and 
trade information, subject headings, Dewey 
Decimal classification and Library of Con- 
gress card numbers. 

We are fortunate indeed in having these 
current evaluations of children’s books as a 
background for our booklist work. 

The 1936 edition of the Graded List of 
Books for Children offers a buying list for 
school, public and home libraries. The per- 
sonnel of the joint committee responsible for 
the selection insures careful consideration and 
evaluation of the titles. Books are arranged 
in three sections: grades 1-3, 4-6, and 7-9. 
Bibliographical information and grade level 
are noted, and there are two supplementary 
lists included: Foreign Children’s Books and 
Reference Books for Grades 1-9. 

The first edition of the Children’s Catalog 
appeared in 1909 and in November 1936 the 
Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 
J. Steele, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Library Journal. v.8 p.36. Feb. 1883. 
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fifth edition appeared edited by Siri Andrews. 
This is an indispensable list for selecting and 
buying children’s books. It is a classified, 
graded, annotated list of forty-one hundred 
books, including starred books for first pur- 


chase, analytics, editions, subject headings, 
Dewey decimal class numbers, and trade 
information. 


A number of state library bulletins include 
good lists of current books for children, e.g., 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and New York 
Libraries. The Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
includes in its monthly issues annotated lists 
of selected new books, reprints and inexpen- 
sive editions for children and intermediates. 
New York State Library’s first annual selected 
list of children’s books appeared in Best 
Books for 1897.2 The latest list in New York 
Libraries, “Children’s Books of 1935,” selected 
for first purchase, was arranged for reference 
use by three age groups and included selected 
new editions, new versions and reprints. The 
list includes full trade information, classifica- 
tion numbers, and clear-cut annotations. The 
New York State Education Department has 
issued a worthy list for children with poor 
eyesight, Good Books for Bad Eyes, a list of 
books suitable for children with seriously 
defective vision. “These titles have been 
selected from the many recommended books 
for children and young people because of large 
clear type, unglazed paper and simple distinct 
pictures” (Introductory note). It includes 
annotations and is graded. Books are grouped 
by subject. 

An example of a recreational list issued 
thru a state education department is Pleasure 
Reading for Boys and Girls, issued by the 
California State Education Department. This 
is an inspiring group of books for recreational 
reading, invitingly arranged with attractive 
group headings and illustrations from many 
books and brief notes including suitable grade 
level. It also includes stories to tell and read 
aloud, and a chronological list of the Newbery 
medal books. 

State school library supervisors and state 
departments of education issue lists for 
schools in many states, e.g., Library List for 
the Elementary Schools of Louisiana arranged 
by classification number, with inclusive grad- 
ing, books starred for first purchase, anno- 
tations, trade information, subject, author and 
title indexes. The Library Extension Division, 
New York State Education Department, is- 
sues excellent lists for use with children, e.g., 
Children’s books (annual list) and the single 
sheet book marks among which are Books 
for the pre-school child, Tales of adventure, 
past and present, and The World around us. 
Many bulletins with children’s lists for the 
use of teachers are issued thru departments of 


2 New York libraries. v.15, p.119. Aug. 1936. 
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education and public libraries, e.g., Talks to 
Teachers issued by the Board of Education 
of Baltimore and the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary. Aids in Book Selection for Elementary 
School Libraries, by Edith Lathrop, groups 
and evaluates children’s lists which are of 
special value for elementary schools. It gives 
prices and detailed information concerning 
state and local lists which are of aid in 
selecting books for elementary school children. 

Public libraries issue attractive lists suitable 
to put into the hands of children and other 
lists with suggestions for parents selecting 
children’s books. For twenty-six years ex- 
hibits of books for holiday gifts have been 
on display annually in the children’s room of 
the New York Public Library during the 
months of November and December, and an 
attractive annotated list is given to all who 
visit this exhibit. 

Lists to put into the hands of boys and 
girls require originality in make-up and in- 
triguing book notes. Book Trails issued by 
the Boston Public Library represents a charm- 
ing way to introduce children to new and old 
books thru booklists. It is a gay colored, 
illustrated, mimeographed booklet with chatty 
notes about books, but is free from all trade 
information. Books are grouped under 
“trails” that children will want to follow, 
e.g., the October 1936 Book Trails groups 
were: Trails to goblin haunts, Trails thru the 
singing world, Trails to the orient, Sea trails, 
Wilderness trails, Trails into the future. 

Lists for the story hour are represented by 
List of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours, by Effie L. Power, in which stories are 
grouped by occasion; and Stories: a list of 
stories to tell and to read aloud, edited by 
Mary Gould Davis, and arranged in two parts: 
Part I: For the story hour, Part II: For 
the older boys and girls, the hero stories. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve’s list of Recent Chil- 
dren’s Books appears annually in a gay colored 
folder with excellent notes. It represents the 
outstanding titles of each year. Gifts for 
Children’s Book-shelves published by the 
American Library Association includes about 
one hundred titles arranged by age groups. 
This is a helpful buying list which includes 
good descriptive notes for parents. IJnexpen- 
sive Books for Boys and Girls published by 
the American Library Association serves a 
vital need for libraries with limited budgets. 
It includes selected titles which cost one 
dollar or less. A descriptive chart evaluates 
and describes inexpensive editions by various 
publishers. Three lists compiled by Anne 
Carroll Moore and published by the F. E. 
Compton Company are helpful to use with 
children in building a home library and gather- 
ing material for their hobbies, viz. The 
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Choice of a Hobby, Reading for Pleasure, 
and Seven Stories High, Realms of Gold and 
Five Years of Children’s Books typify good 
selected catalogs of children’s books which 
contain material about authors and artists. 

A number of books contain carefully se- 
lected booklists. Just off the press is First 
Adventures in Reading by May Lamberton 
Becker, offering a list of books for children 
presented thru a most readable informal dis- 
cussion for parents. Lists follow each chapter. 
A welcome recent innovation has been made 
in lists for classroom use including much fic- 
tion, biography, travel and poetry for all the 
school subjects. Take for example Society 
in Action, a guide for the social studies by 
Helen Halter in which every chapter contains 
books of stories, travel, biography, etc. for 
each topic discussed. These books were 
chosen by the instructor in collaboration with 
the local school librarian and were immedi- 
ately used in the class room. A _ chapter, 
“Extension of the Immediate Environment 
Thru the Educational Service of Books,” in 
Materials of Instruction, the eighth yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, lists types of fiction and 
non-fiction which can be used in activity 
programs. 


With all the types of lists discussed, there 
is still one which remains most important in 
choosing books for children, viz., individual 
reading lists, in which culminate the aims of 
all reading lists for children, ie., in finding 
the right book for the individual child. It 
requires an abundant knowledge of children’s 
books, keen understanding of children and a 
knack of knowing just the right book to 
present for the immediate situation. “Every 
boy or girl is an individual with respect to 
his reading and requires an individual list, in 
the making of which he should share.”* 


Children’s Lists Available Thru The 
Vertical File Service 


The following 20 lists are available thru the 
VERTICAL FILE SERVICE of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. They may be ordered as a 


set for 25c. 
Books for Catholic boys and girls. 4p nd Long 
Beach public lib 1c 
Attractive, colored folder with select group of 
titles including stories, travel and biography. 
Thirty-four titles and helpful annotations 


3ooks popular with girls and boys under twelve 
years. 4p nd Jacksonville public lib Ic 
Includes sixty-five titles arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. [Illustration on front page. 
Unannotated 


8 Children’s books 1936. 
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Books that will fit the individual boy and girl. 
6p nd Albany pub lib 2c 

Contents: Here are book friends—as real as 
the children next door; Fun and nonsense; 
“Hallo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go?’”’; 
‘‘Wonderful things of knights and kings’’; Sto- 
ries of courage for the diffident and over- 
sensitive; Sympathetic response to animals may 
be developed through reading; Is your boy or 
girl possessed of the ne oe ene of in- 
oars ignorance? ’’; ‘‘We are all citizens of 

e earth together’’; ‘“‘Great men are profitable 
company’’; The lure of the past; The American 
tradition; Young people in this modern world; 
‘“‘When I was but thirteen or so I went into a 
golden land.’’ Lists one hundred titles for 
adults to use in choosing books for children. 
An E. MacKinstry drawing decorates the folder. 
Concise descriptive notes. Gives approximate 
age appeal. Includes publisher and price 


Children’s books for the home and school li- 
brary. 32p rev ed ‘36 Ill state lib Ext 
div 2c 

Three hundred and seventy-five titles selected 
as a purchasing list for home or school library. 

Emphasizes good editions at moderate prices. 


Contents: Picture books; First books; Fairy 
tales; Science and Nature; Art and industry; 
Poetry and fine prose; History; Travel; Biog- 


raphy; Stories; Games and Holidays; Reference 
books; Inexpensive books (Ten and fifteen 
cents). Includes publisher, price and grade. 
Book notes 


A child’s religious reading. 
N Y public lib ic 
Contents: Picture books; A first Bible; Sto- 
ries from the Bible; Legends of the saints; 
Words and music; For the child’s parent or 
teacher. Seventy titles arranged on colored 
paper folder 


Let’s read: a booklist for the second grade. 
4p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
The Let’s read group appears on colored four- 
page folders with appropriate illustrations and 
catchy annotations of twenty-four titles each. 
For boys and girls 
the third grade. 


4p nd_ Scarsdale, 


Let’s read: a booklist for 
4p °'36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 

Let’s read: a booklist for the fourth grade. 
4p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 

Let’s read: a booklist for the fifth grade. 
4p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 

Let’s read: a booklist for the sixth grade. 
4p °’36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 


Read aloud to younger boys and girls. ip °'36 
New Rochelle public lib ic 
Twenty-four titles listed on a gay colored 
sheet of paper with linoleum block cut at top. 
Read for fun group which follows has similar 
format. For boys and girls. Unannotated 


Read for fun: second grade. ip ’36 New 
Rochelle pub lib ic 
Twenty-five titles 
Read for fun: third and fourth grades. 1p ‘36 
New Rochelle pub lib ic 
Twenty-one titles 
Read for fun: fifth and sixth grades. ip ‘36 
New Rochelle public lib ic 
Thirty titles 


Stories, poems, songs, games and picture books 
for younger children. 9p nd Jacksonville 
public lib 2c 

Includes two hundred and twenty-two titles 
arranged under group headings in colored paper 
booklet. Unannotated 


Treasure chest of books; cache two and three. 
p nd Long Beach public lib Ic 
Wood block print of a treasure chest at top 
of colored book mark with forty titles listed on 
front and reverse sides. Unannotated 
Treasure chest of books: cache five and six. 
4p nd Long Beach public lib ic 
Same format as noted for cache two and 
three. Twenty-five titles, annotated 
Youth. 4p ‘°36 Long Beach public lib ic 
Poem and illustration introduce twenty-five 
annotated titles listed on colored paper. For 
older boys and girls 


p.{2]. 














The Roving Eye 











{Statements of The Roving Bye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of the H. W. Wilson Company.) 


For a Neglected Poet 


OT from words used and used too many 
times, 

—Words delicate once, quick and alive with 
light— 

Fingered and blurred, their beauty estranged 
from sight 


In dreary clichés, in frequent ponderous 
rhymes, 

Were your songs made. Yours was a harder 
task, 

A more strict labor. You would employ no 
stain 


To color the wood, or simulate a fine grain. 
Here was no trick of carving, or moulding of 
mask 


Over simplicity. But when year after year 

Shall send harsh weather upon the structures 
that stand 

Proudly among the proud, the work of your 
hand 

At last shall be known, and its excellences 
made clear. 

Loretta Roche 


Creative Librarians 


The manuscripts continue to pour in from 
“creative librarians.” Since our space is so 
limited we can accept and publish only a few 
of those received. Miss Roche’s poem above, 
we do not hesitate to say, is the best poem 
ever submitted to us for publication. 


The Most Popular Title in America 


Several librarians have asked for the source 
of Margaret Mitchell’s title, Gone with the 
Wind. “I am very glad to tell you the source 
of my title,” wrote Miss Mitchell in reply 
to a letter from Esther Abernathy, branch 
librarian at Dallas, Texas. “It came from 
sheer desperation and Ernest Dowson’s 
‘Cynara.’ I had great difficulty in selecting 
a title and the book was ready to go to press 
without one. I knew the idea I wanted to 
express in the title—that of a civilization and 
a way of living that had gone forever—but 
I could not assemble the phrase. I was 
reading Dowson, just to get my mind off the 
problem and I came across those words in 
the third verse. Of course, the title of my 


book has nothing to do with the poem. The 
idea happened to be what I wanted.” 

The complete correspondence is printed in 
News Notes of the Texas Library Associa 
tion, October 1936. These are the lines from 
Dowson that contain the title: 

I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 


Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind! 


A Difference of Opinion 


“This Volume of Patriotic Verse Is Dedicate: 
With Sincere Esteem and Admiration to WILLIAM 
RANDOLPH HEARST, The Greatest Publisher, the 
Greatest American, and The Greatest-Hearted Gent! 
man Its Author Has Ever Known.”—Dedication of 
Poems, by Frank Harrison Gassaway. 


“William Randolph Hearst is an enemy of every 
thing that is best and noblest in our American tr 
dition.”"—Dr, Charles A. Beard. 


New Member of the L.L.L. 


“IT would like to join Mrs. Frisby on two 
counts,” writes Richmond Page, librarian of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Philadelphia, in commenting on a letter pub- 
lished in these columns last month. “The 
first, in expressing my admiration for hatch 
ing the L.L.L., though I shall not undertake 
to bust your head if you do not let me in, 
there being no chunks of salt hereabouts ex 
cept what they put in scrapple. The second 
in answering your ‘feeler’ for creative writing 
by submitting the enclosed non-satirical piece 
about my friend Jane.” 

Mr. Page informs me that his own library 
is “distinctly liberal”—i.e. “we admit the pub 
lications of the American Liberty League upon 
the same footing as those of the International 
Labor Defense.” 

Mr. Page’s story, “First Night,” is one of 
those that I plan to use some day in the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


Western Writers Congress 


From William P. Tucker we have an in 
teresting report on the Western Writers Con- 
gress that met in San Francisco in November. 
Of special interest to librarians should be the 
unanimous protest against financial cuts that 
threaten cultura! institutions and a vehement 
resolution against censorship, placing the Con- 
gress on record as opposed to libraries’ re- 
stricting the acquisition and circulation of 
books and periodicals because of the political, 
economic, or social viewpoints expressed 
therein. 
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For Don Quixote 


That valiant knight who dared to die and 
bleed 
(If need be) for the books he loved so well; 
Who often fought and nearly always fell, 
But rose, when possible, to mount his steed 
And sally forth, hoping someone in need 
Might still be found, that he might ring the 
bell 
Before the solemn tolling of the knell 
In honor of his last resounding deed— 


That knight is gone. Alas, he is no more. 
The cause for which he fought is with us 
yet. 
The censors throw out books as heretofore; 
By verifactors we are sore beset. 
Arise, ye knights! Though be we but a score, 
Let us discharge our long-accuring debt. 
Arthur R. Curry 


Campaigning for Peace 


To the Editor: 

It is gratifying to see that librarians are 
asking the timely question of what they would 
do in the event of another war. 

I would like to raise another question. How 
much are librarians willing to do now to pre- 
vent another war? For war is preventable. 
Surely no enlightened person such as libra- 
rians are supposed to be, believes in an evil 
fate, which, stronger than the God of Love, 
drives men into war against their wills. No, 
we are responsible for war—not just the 
armament manufacturers alone—but we, the 
apathetic public. 

I agree that we as individuals ought to 
belong to some peace group, if not the League 
against War and Fascism, perhaps the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation or one of the many 
others. However I think it even more im- 
portant that librarians know the purpose and 
work of the Emergency Peace Campaign. 
The Campaign is trying to organize and set 
to work the peace sentiment in the country, 
by working thru all the existing peace socie- 
ties, holding mass meetings, and forming 
peace councils and stiidy groups. 

Last summer over 400 young people caught 
the vision of doing something for peace in- 
stead of waiting for war to come. Over 200 
of these (of which I was one) went into 
camps set up in conflict areas of the country 
to do constructive work (without pay) for 
the community and to study ways for settling 
disputes without resorting to violence. These 
camps are non-sectarian, under the direction 
of the American Friends Service Committee, 
and in cooperation with the Emergency Peace 
Campaign. The remaining 200 young people 
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were formed into teams and sent into rural 
areas to educate for peace. Those of us who 
have two months’ vacation can well afford 
to consider giving our time for peace. 


But that does not shut out activities for 
those who cannot participate in the summer 
work. Following are some of the things I 
have thought could be done. 


1. Study to know what the facts are. 


2. Organize a national peace council of 
librarians, under the leadership of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign. This coun- 
cil to study and make recommendations 
for action, and to enroll every librarian 
interested in working for peace. 


3. Get into touch with Peace Action Com- 
mittee of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, 532—17th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. This Committee will 
send information on bills before Con- 
gress that have to do with international 
affairs. 

4. Secure and display the Headline Books, 
published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 25¢ each. 


5. Secure and display “For What,” the 
picture contributed to the Emergency 
Peace Campaign by Elbert M. Jackson. 


6. Make sure that peace literature is avail- 
able in your library. Angell’s Peace 
and the Plain Man, Milne’s Peace with 
Honour, Butler’s War is a Racket, 
Barbar’s Halt Cry the Dead, are just 
a few of the good books available. 


Cooperate with the Emergency Peace 
Campaign. In the winter advertise and 
help set up the mass meetings, or speak- 
ing engagements for Field Secretaries. 
In the summer cooperate with the youth 
team in your town. 


8. Let your local peace council know you 
are interested. If there is no local 
council, write to the Campaign for sug- 
gestions for starting one. 


“I 


9. Write in any good ideas to Ray Newton, 
Secretary, Emergency Peace Campaign, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

If war were to come we would have to 
sacrifice, even though we would not support 
it. Let us do our sacrificing now for peace! 

Marion Kune, Librarian 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Banned 


The barring of Scholastic, the national high 
school magazine, from the District of Colum- 
bia public schools is the most blatantly stupid 
episode in the history of the “Red Rider,” 
which forbids mention of C ism in the 
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Washington schools. Despite favorable re- 
ports on the magazine from a specially ap- 
pointed investigation committee, as well as 
from the Superintendent of Schools, Frank 
W. Ballou, the Board of Education voted 
7 to 1 to exclude Scholastic. An editorial 
against war published three years ago—in the 
issue of November 11, 1933—was the reason 
given by the Board for its action. We had 
not realized before that it was undemocratic 
to advocate popular referendum on war. 

The American Observer has also been 
banned from the Washington schools. Its 
unforgivable offense was the publication of 
an analysis of the socialist state, one of a 
series of articles studying the various types 
of modern government. An earlier article 
had presented a study of Fascism, but this was 
not regarded as reprehensible by the Wash- 
ington vigilants. 

With the help of many signs and portents, 
including the poll conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion showing that 
62 per cent of the voters in America un- 
equivocally favor the teaching of the facts 
about all forms of government in the public 
schools—a poll corroborated by the defeat 
in the November elections of the most flag- 
rant reactionaries in Congress—I prophesy 
that the Red Rider will be repealed in the 
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coming Congressional session, that the Scho- 
lastic and the American Observer will be read 
again in the Washington schools, and that 
opposition to war will become one of the most 
respectable of American heresies. 


Add Author-Title Combinations 


Abbie Laura Lyle calls our attention to the 
following happy author-title combination: 
Florida, the Land of Enchantment, by N. O. 
Winter. 


Reading With a Purpose 


The New Yorker reports an incident that 
seems worth thinking about: 


A sad little man wandered into the Public 
Library rather early in the morning, pro- 
cured a large and heavy book, and seated 
himself at one of the tables. He didn’t open 
the book, however; just sat staring straight 
ahead, wrapped in summer dreaminess. There 
was a brisk lady sitting opposite him, who 
seemed considerably annoyed at all this. She 
glared at him for several minutes, then leaned 
across the table and said, “Now, if you've 
just come here to sit and think, we don’t want 


you.” 
oe ¢ 


Revaluing Children’s Fiction 


(Continued from page 314) 


The compilation of the final results fur- 
nishes food for thought and has to be seen 
to be completely appreciated. Fifty libra- 
rians, doing active work with children, checked 
the list. In more than 1900 titles there was 
only one on which no report of any kind was 
made. This was Kovalsky’s Long Legs, Big 
Mouth Burning. One hundred and four 
books had not been read by any of us but 
had been used with the children so that some 
reaction could be noted. 


Let us look at some of the favorites of an 
earlier day. Among the fourteen books under 
Louisa Alcott’s name are four with negative 
reactions. Lisbeth Longfrock is, in general, 
unpopular with the children but stands high 
in the estimation of librarians. A substitution 
of the new translation, Sidsel Longskirt, 
should remedy this. In spite of their ex- 
cellence, do we really need twelve titles 
by Frank Stockton? And have any of you 
tried reading James Fenimore Cooper lately? 


Mrs. Ewing comes off very badly, altho 
many of ug remember her with pleasure. Less 
significant authors also suffer in this analysis. 
We could go on with example after ex- 
ample. Disregarding the personal equation 
which is inevitable, several definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Certain authors should 
be represented in a catalog of this nature as a 
foundation for a basic collection. New mem- 
bers of the profession who may not have 
become familiar with them in their own child- 
hood would also benefit. Therefore, would 
it not be more satisfactory to list only the 
best of these authors’ works with a critical 
evaluation showing their historical significance 
in the development of literature for children, 
instead of a long list of titles for each one 
with brief annotations? Careful evaluation 
becomes more and more essential among 
the wealth of recent books for boys and 
girls. Of that we are convinced. A catch- 
word of the day is “streamlined”; perhaps 
some of our pet theories of what children 
should like need to be “streamlined” too. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION’ 
By Louisa A. Ward 








AVE you seen the list published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
called “Books for Small Libraries Especially 
for Work In English?” It can be obtained 
from the Council, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 
cago, for five cents in stamps. It includes 
two lists—a C List which is the minimum 
library equipment specifically for work in 
English for the smallest high schools; the 
B List has 95 additional books for schools 
with 100 students or more. Each list is classi- 
fied into Reference, Classics, and Contempo- 
rary. The contemporary novels recommended 
for the C list will be a source of argument, 
one would think; and we found it interesting 
that the compilers recommend, roughly speak- 
ing, that there be half as many contemporary 
novels in the library for a school of 100 stu- 
dents or more as there are students. The list 
is sO inexpensive that many small schools 
could use it and would be much helped in 
their selection of English and literature books. 
Martha Sperill Everett, librarian at Kan- 
napolis, North Carolina, must have had fun 
writing an article about using the library 
for her school paper in the manner of Uncle 
Remus. More of us might try our hand at 
“regional” styles. 

At Leesville, Louisiana, Virginia Taylor, 
librarian, writes that she had built a charming 
rock garden to advertise her gardening books, 
when the school, including the rock garden, 
burned down. The books were saved, so in a 
few days another rock garden had grown in 
the back of an empty store and the books 
were being circulated as usual. 


At a recent P.T.A. meeting of Ventura 
Junior High School in California, Laura 
Martin, librarian, was hostess in her library. 
Besides talks and exhibits, she provided for 
the parents who attended, two lists of books— 
one suggesting books mothers might buy their 
children for Christmas; the other, called 
“Understanding Your Adolescent” was covered 
in bright green, with three attractive cuts 
for the three sections: books of information 
for parents; fiction which interprets family 
life helpfully; and a list of organizations that 
publish or distribute at a small cost pamphlet 
material on phases of the adolescent problem. 


*A monthl 
of the School 


Experimental work with low PLR classes 
is being tried out with several classes in Cleve- 
land schools. At Lincoln High, the class was 
one that rebelled against reading the “classics,” 
Shakespeare especially. The class was brought 
to the library during the English period to 
select books they wished to read instead. 
Books of various types—mystery, animal, etc. 
were placed on the tables, and lists of books 
on the different subjects were scattered about. 
Each student was free to select anything 
he wanted, and these books were used as a 
basis for class work. If the student failed 
to get interested in the book he chose, he 
returned it, the idea being that he should read 
for enjoyment. The students have been tested 
for reading comprehension and have shown 
a marked improvement. The librarian’s con- 
clusion is that this reading is based on interest, 
not simply on simplicity of language. They 
read what they enjoy, the titles on the whole 
comparing very well with the reading of any 
average group. 

At Glenville High school the low PLR 
science group reads in the library, but it has 
been found.that a more juvenile type of book 
is required than in the English classes. No 
doubt the difficulty of the scientific vocabulary 
is a real handicap for these pupils. It was 
surprising in two classes at the John Adams 
High School to find that books of biography 
were preferred to animal or frontier stories. 
Favorites among the biographies were Stern— 
My Mother and I; Log Cabin Lady; Keller— 
Story of My Life; Cody—Adventures of 
Buffalo Bill; Moses—Paul Revere; Husband— 
Americans by Adoption; Ferris—Girls who 
Did; and Charnley—Boy’s Life of the Wright 
Brothers. 


“A meek little freshman girl crept up to me 
the other day,’’ writes Eleanor M. Barker, li- 
brarian at Rogers High School, Newport, R.L., 
‘“‘and asked if I had any books on the gold rush 
and red hot poems. Feeling a little as if some- 
thing was wrong, I asked her again, and yet 
She still said the same thing, and finally 
it to me, neatly written in her little 
book. And then I remembered they were ‘do- 
ing’ short stories of different localities—hence 
the ‘gold rush,’ and—was it Bret Harte’s poems 
she wanted? It was! ! I should never have be- 
lieved it, in a ‘boner book.’ ”’ 


again. 
showed 


department about school libraries prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the auspices 
ibraries Section, American Library i 


Association. All school librarians, whether or not 
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Begin Campaigns for State Aid 


T least eleven states have decided to 

ask their legislatures for library funds 
in 1937, according to information received 
at A. L. A. Headquarters as these notes 
are written in early December. Arkansas, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
and West Virginia have definitely an- 
nounced that they will propose such aid, 
and other states have committees at work 
drafting similar measures. Most of the 
bills specify such aid for the next two-year 
period. 

In Idaho, $50,000 will be requested to 
increase service of the Free Traveling Li- 
brary Commission and begin the develop- 
ment of regional agencies. 

Illinois proposes to ask at least $500,000, 
half to be distributed to existing libraries 
on the basis of population and half to begin 
service to 2 million people now without 
libraries, thru contracts with existing agen- 
cies or thru county and regional units. 

In Indiana permanent annual state aid, 
amounting to one-sixth of the amount 
spent by libraries of the state the previous 
year, is being sought, the amount for 1937 
to be $250,000. 

Ohio is asking $200,000, distribution to be 
made by the state library at its discretion. 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
as part of its legislative program for educa- 
tion, will ask $300,000 for libraries—$140,000 
to develop regional libraries, $100,000 for 
school libraries, and $60,000 for the work of 
the state agency. 

Texas will seek $750,000 to strengthen the 
work of the state library and to develop ten 
regional or district libraries. 

Arkansas, Michigan, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and Washington report legislative plans 
under way, but actual bills are still in process. 

That citizen and group support for their 
book bills is the first step in a successful cam- 
paign, every library group agrees. In both 
Illinois and Ohio, where such bills were passed 
two years ago, it is felt that direct contacts 
between citizens and legislators were an im- 
portant factor in determining the outcome. 


Book Programs on National 
Hook-Up 


“Treasures Next Door” is the new radio 
program about books which is broadcast every 
Monday at 4 P.M. over a national CBS net- 
work. The aim of this new experiment is to 
send listeners to their public libraries by 
advertising old books and important writers, 
according to James Prindle, 3d, editor of this 
series conducted by the United States Office 
of Education and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

“This broadcast is trying to make our 
American classics something more than ‘books 
which everybody owns and nobody reads,’” 
Mr. Prindle writes. “Each program opens 
with an intimate glimpse of an important 
American writer. The major part of the 
program, however, is given over to a partial 
dramatization which aims to animate such 
literary immortals as Huckleberry Finn and 
Ichabod Crane. 

“Just when the suspense is greatest, the 
program is interrupted; there is a brief music 
interval, then the announcer asks, ‘What 
happens next? You can find the answer in 
your public library.’ 

“To avoid such emphasis on one book that 
libraries would be flooded with requests they 
could not possibly fill, the announcer mentions 
other books by the same author and points 
out, briefly, some of the services available to 
the majority of our population at public libra- 
ries.” 

Programs for the next few weeks include: 


aren 4. Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 
January 11. Edward Everett Hale’s The man 
without a —~- 

anuary 18. Sarah Orne Jewett’s Short stories. 

anuary 25. Jack London’s Sea-woif. 

ebruary 1. erman Melville’s Typee. 


Librarians are urged to set up small ex- 
hibits in connection with the writer whose 
work is being dramatized in any particular 
week. Visual aids and supplementary material 
about the programs have been prepared for 
your use and will be distributed by the Office 
of Education. 


Certification Is Gaining Ground 


Library associations in five states—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri—have certification bills ready to sub- 
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mit to their state legislative assemblies in 
1937, according to the latest word received 
at Headquarters. In Indiana, Montana, Ohio, 
and Oregon committees are drafting bills. 
Certification measures already passed will 
go into effect in four states in 1937. In Vir- 
ginia and Washington newly appointed libra- 
rians in public libraries and in libraries of 
institutions of higher learning supported from 
public funds will be required to hold cer- 
tificates. In Delaware and Utah school libra- 
rians will be required to hold a school libra- 
rian’s certificate, under recent rulings of their 
respective state boards of education. 


Library Shares in Radio Conference 


The use of radio by libraries and museums 
was discussed at one of many small group 
meetings held in connection with the First 
National Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting in Washington, D.C., last month. 

The conference, in which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the United 
States Office of Education cooperated, brought 
together representatives of the major educa- 
tional agencies thruout the country to discuss 
the means by which radio may become a more 
effective instrument for education. 

The program of the library and museum 
group was arranged as a modified panel, with 
Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. secretary, and Laurence 
V. Coleman, director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, co-chairmen; and Amy 
Winslow, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; Philip N. Youtz, director of the 
Brooklyn Museum; Edward Murrow, radio 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; and Allen Miller, director of the Univer- 
sity Broadcasting Council, Chicago, represent- 
ing the library, museum, and radio points of 
view. 

“In broadcasting subject matter, can radio 
or other educational institutions do any part 
of what libraries and museums are supposed 
to do?” was one of the questions asked by 
this group. Whether national broadcasting for 
libraries could be more effectively carried 
out by some national agency; and ways in 
which the library can take full advantage of 
the stimulation provided by present educa- 
tional broadcasts to increase and extend its 
own usefulness, were among other problems 
considered by the group. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, chief of the School 
and Children’s Division at headquarters, par- 
ticipated in another panel which concerned 
itself with radio in the life of the child. It is 
planned to print the proceedings of the con- 
ference shortly. 

The American Library Association was in- 
vited to arrange an exhibit of the printed 
materials which have appeared from a myriad 
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of sources in connection with educational 
radio programs. The exhibit was provided 
thru the cooperation of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library, with the aid of Dr. 
George F. Bowerman, the librarian and Mrs. 
Helen T. Steinbarger and Mathilde Williams 
of his staff. In it were included books, pam- 
phlets, radio scripts, program announcements, 
printed radio talks, discussion outlines for 
listening groups, and similar materials, from 
organizations in both this country and abroad. 


New Members Join 


Among the distinguished new supporting 
members of the A. L.A. are: 


Right Reverend Joseph Corrigan, rector 
Catholic University of America, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, president, and George W. Hutch- 
ison, secretary of the National Geographic 
Society of America, Washington, D.C.; and 
John M. Schiff, member of the Executive 
Board of the Boy Scouts of America, New 
York, New York. 


Glenview Library Honored 


The story of the successful contact service 
carried on for five years by the Glenview 
Public Library and the library in Evanston, 
Illinois, will be published by the Woman's 
Home Companion, according to word just 
received from Anna Steese Richardson, di- 
rector of the Companion’s Good Citizenship 
Bureau. No date has yet been set when it is 
to appear, but watch for the story, for the 
work done at Glenview has been admirably 
handled by Mrs. Mary A. Carpenter, the re- 
sourceful and energetic young librarian, and 
the Evanston Public Library under Ida Faye 
Wright has given generous cooperation. 


New Board Plans Work 


The Board on the Resources of American 
Libraries—of which William Warner Bishop, 
of the University of Michigan Library is 
chairman—held its first meeting in Washing- 
ton early in December to define the field of 
its work and to lay out a program for the 
next few years. 


Pamphlets about Gardening 


A list of two hundred pamphlets on garden- 
ing, compiled by Gladys Segar of the Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Public Library, will be printed 
in The February issue of House and Garden. 
The list has been welcomed by Montclair 
garden lovers and may be of interest to other 
library patrons. 








The Mail Bag 


[Eprtor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 


the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


A Visit to Scandinavia 


To the Editor: 

At the risk of being called a librarian who 
never stays home to attend to her own 
knitting I am about to make a few comments 
on libraries in Norway and Sweden. My 
only excuse, knowing as well as my readers 
do that there is already a book called Popular 
Libraries of the World, is the returned 
traveler’s enthusiasm, and perhaps a quite 
mistaken idea that what he has seen with his 
own eyes is somehow a fresh revelation of 
common book knowledge. 

Most of us, in spite of the existence of the 
book just mentioned, think of popular libra- 
ries as being a uniquely American institution. 
At the mention of libraries abroad we think 
at once of the tomes in the British Museum 
catalog, or the endless forms that must be 
filled out at the Bibliotéque National before 
a book is brought us from the inner sanctum. 

So, when I visited the city libraries in Oslo 
and in Stockholm I found many surprises; 
reserve postals for new books, a story-telling 
alcolve for the children—who would have ex- 
pected to find such things across the water? 
My sense of familiarity with the routines that 
I saw was so great that I felt that if the girl 
on the other side of the desk should sud- 
denly faint I could easily slip in and take 
her place. 

Altho I jotted down all sorts of statistics 
as my guides told them to me I was equally 
interested in unverified deductions that I 
made for myself—that there seemed to he as 
many men on the staff as women, for in- 
stance; that the Deikmanske Bibliotek had a 
better grasp of visual publicity than the li- 
brary in Stockholm. I speculated idly what 
our own patrons would do if asked to write 
their ages beside their signatures on the 
application card. 

In both libraries I found English-speaking 
guides, one of whom was a graduate of Co- 
lumbia. I wrote in the Stockholm guest book 
after names from India, Venezuela, and 
Brooklyn; and in Oslo I had the pleasure 
of meeting a fellow countryman of another 
race who was also interested in seeing a Nor- 
wegian library. 

So much for internationalism. I could go 
on indefinitely making comparisons between 
American and Scandanavian libraries from 
the strikingly modern buildings of the latter 


to the tower stacks at Yale. But that is all 
pointless until you realize that both the Oslo 
and Stockholm are at least partially state sup- 
ported. Without aid from the national gov- 
ernment the present system of popular libra- 
ries, modeled as they consciously are on our 
own American public library system, would 
have been impossible. This may not seem 
very relevant in the case of these two large 
city libraries. We have libraries in our 
cities which are larger and better, perhaps, 
with only municipal aid. But when we com- 
pare the amount of extension work, propor- 
tionately, in our country and in Norway it is a 
different story. 

It was a graduate of the New York State 
library school, now in charge of this exten- 
sion thruout all of Norway, who gave me 
the background that makes popular library 
service possible not only in the larger towns 
and cities but in the isolated and thinly popu- 
lated districts of the north. In the first place, 
Norwegian schools have done their work so 
well that Norway can boast a record of com- 
plete literacy. And even in the elementary 
schools the study of English, and sometimes 
of German, is part of the regular curriculum. 
No wonder every little tow-head above the 
Arctic Circle could talk to us; and that open 
shelf books in English, German, and Nor 
wegian stood in almost equal quantities in 
the same alphabet on the Oslo shelves. 


Library work in Norway is centrally di- 
rected by the state. Larger towns have 
municipal libraries where the government ap- 
propriation must be matched by a local one. 
We have our thousands of people in the 
United States without library service. Nor- 
way would have them in even greater pro- 
portions if it were not for her system of 
traveling libraries which go, many of them 
by boat, up the most inaccessible fjords. 


Imagine if you can a long coast line ex- 
tending as far as from New York to Chicago, 
and scattered along that strip of livable land 
a population no larger than that concentrated 
in Chicago itself. Then you will realize the 
problem of library extension service in Nor- 
way. No individual community or district 
could afford service to these isolated groups 
of fisherfolk. But the Norwegian govern- 
ment does not believe that the man without 
educational opportunity is happy as long as 
he doesn’t know what he misses. Traveling 
libraries follow the same plan as their wide- 
spread rural electrification. Radio, lights, and 
mechanical conveniences of all sorts make 
bright the dark and lonely winter days for 
people at the other end of the longest fjord. 
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Norwegian people don’t say, as I heard one 
librarian at T.V.A. last May, “It seems an 
awful lot of money to spend on people who 
just live in the country!” 


This is not a brief for federal aid in 
America. I had no idea when I started 
writing what would come out the other end. 
But at least the analogy is there. Federal 
control can work many ways. Russia and 
Germany both have it, with quite different 
results from Norway. Yet all of them are 
alike in being able to accomplish their various 
ends of propaganda or education more thoroly 
than would be possible without it. Perhaps 
the example of Norway, as democratic a 
country as exists today, despite its traditional 
king, can serve to quiet the fears of those 
of us who think federalization necessarily 
means fascism or communism. In America, 
as everywhere it would only represent the 
form of government we already have—which, 
they tell us, is always just what we deserve. 
Important as we like to think we are as a 
profession I doubt if federal aid for libraries 
is going to change the course of either fascism 
or communism in this country one little bit. 
On the contrary, it might make possible an 
extension of our “education for democracy” 
to these thousands without library service, 
thus serving as a bulwark against the very 
forces of dictatorship that we fear. 

Marcaret P. Coteman, Librarian 
Ellet Branch Library 
Akron, Ohio 


“Westward Ho!” 
To the Editor: 


A question which of late has been gnawing 
me is the stamp of approval which librarians 
have placed on Charles Kingsley’s Westward 
fo! Since it is starred in the Standard Cata- 
log for H. S. its value has apparently gone 
unchallenged. Ur-:toubtedly Kingsley does tell 
a story of adventure with zest and color 
enough to stir the heart of any boy, but the 
book is well-nigh saturated with Kingsley’s 
own religious affinities with an entire disre- 
gard for fact. He incorporates just enough 
truth in some cases to sound plausible, as in 
his treatment of Parsons and Campion or his 
accounts of the Spanish Inquisition, which he 
particularly relishes. I counted over sixty- 
eight passages where his bile overflows on 
the Jesuits. His animosity toward every 
shade and phase of Catholocism is childish 
rather than critical or intelligent. If his- 
torical fiction is supposed to interpret the 
ideals, the waves of emotion which sweep a 
nation thru political and religious differences 
it seems only just that each side should receive 
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impartial and intelligent consideration. Kings- 
ley’s whole attitude from beginning to end is 
lopsided. To gloss one faction and revile an- 
other seems to me to unfit a writer as an in- 
terpreter for the young. Consequently I think 
Westward Ho! fails as an interpretation of 
the Elizabethan Age for its gross neglect of 
historic truth in dealing with persons, na- 
tionalities, and religions. I should be inter- 
ested in hearing what other librarians think 
about giving this book to young girls and boys 
whose minds are still immature and who have 
not yet the historical background to sift truth 
from prejudice and judge accordingly. 
M.R. M. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Circulation Work 


To the Editor: 

Altho the years of my observation do not 
total many, I have been frequently surprised 
at the apparent jack of interest in the prob- 
lems of circulation work. 

At library conferences, including both state 
and national meetings, there is usually one 
session on circulation work, and that invar- 
iably seems to be devoted to public libraries, 
not to college and university libraries. Only 
very infrequently do articles on phases of 
circulation work appear in library journals, 
and books on circulation work in libraries are 
few. 

There must be many librarians working with 
students who are meeting similar problems 
and whose successful solutions could be 
shared profitably. Methods of handling over- 
dues, reserves, and similar procedures have 
become so familiar that it may be difficult 
to realize that there is ample space for im- 
provements. 

In my own department we have recently 
started a duplicate shelf list for books of 
which the library has more than one copy. 
It has already proved very valuable; for in- 
stance, if two copies of a book are in circula- 
tion we can find out if the library has an- 
other copy without going to the stacks. As 
copies of a book are withdrawn or added 
the record is put on the card. 

There are no doubt many other devices 
for improvement of service which it would 
be advantageous for libraries to share. The 
word “cooperative” is in the air now, and I 
believe circulation librarians should consider 
it seriously. 

KATHARINE PATTERSON, Circulation Lib’n 

Sullivan Memorial Library 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
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HE American Library Association 

in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education is presenting 
the radio public with a new series of 
dramatizations from the classics. It is 
the first time that most of these authors 
have “gone on the air,” but “Treasures 
Next Door,” as the new series is so 
appropriately named, proves that Poe, 
Irving, Hawthorne and the other great 
names of our literary history would have 
made excellent script writers! 

These broadcasts will stress American 
literature particularly. They were 
planned in the hope of discovering new 
delights for modern readers and bring- 
ing forgotten but ought-to-be-remem- 
bered volumes down from their dusty 
oblivion in dark corners of the libraries. 
The only authors chosen for the series 
are those whose writings have a vital 
appeal today. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
gave the world studies of the human 
heart which are always modern. Wash- 
ington Irving’s fantasies are timeless, 
and Poe’s short tales contain mystery 
and horror as potent now as when they 
sent two continents into ecstacies a cen- 
tury ago. Yet how many readers today 
enjoy or know them? Their works are 
within easy reach. 

James Fenimore Cooper was a best 
seller in the early years of our republic. 
His novel The Spy still furnishes plot 
and incident to writers of action stories, 
and adventure thrillers. Perhaps the 
broadcast of “The Spy” may bring this 
classic American author a new period of 
popularity. 

But even aside from the primary pur- 
pose of this series—to interest the pub- 
lic in reading or rereading the classics 
—they provide splendid radio fare, 


at Random ®& 


humor, sentiment, suspense, and excite- 
ment. Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Ambrose Bierce and all the other writers 
who have given young America a litera- 
ture that compares favorably with older 
literature, knew the tricks of gripping a 
reader’s interest, touching his emotions, 
entertaining him. Their writing lends 
itself to experimentation in new sound 
effects and script treatments which a 
pioneer field like the radio particularly 
needs. For example, the adaptation of 
Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow con- 
tains a barnyard symphony, a conversa- 
tion among the crickets, and a proposal 
with what must surely be the most novel 
sound effects ever imagined for such an 
occasion ! 
MILpRED HiGcINs 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


ww 
For the schedule of forthcoming broad- 
casts in the “Treasures Next Door” series, 
see A.L.A. Notes in this issue, page 334. 


A five-year study of the social significance 
of adult education in the United States, made 
possible by action of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is to be 
undertaken by the American Association for 
Adult Education. The study is part of an 
adult education program for which grants 
and commitments totalling $625,000 have been 
made by the Corporation. 

The findings of the study will be issued at 
irregular intervals over the five-year period 
in a series of books and pamphlets that will 
deal with the social significance of adult 
education as conducted by such agencies as 
universities and colleges, public schools, public 
libraries, settlements, forums, museums, 
churches and other religious organizations, 
hospitals, prisons, schools for adults, Federal 
and state governments, clubs, lyceums and 
chautauquas, and other agencies for the edu- 
cation of adults. The various forms of adult 
education that have been developed for special 
groups of adults, such as the physically 
handicapped, racial groups, and occupational 
groups will also be studied. A total of forty 
studies is planned, to be published at the 
rate of about eight a year. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, OSLO, NORWAY 
See “A Visit to Scandinavia,’’ page 336 of this issue. 


At the recent dedication of the new library 
building at Rochester, N.Y., Director John 
Adams Lowe said: 


“Before you the building stands in all its 
strength and beauty. Yes, but still only a 
thing of steel, of stone, of wood, and cold 
print in books. It awaits the benediction 
of your presence. Only as you use it can 
there come fulfillment of the hopes and pur- 
poses that have gone into its making. Only 
as you use it can cold print within be changed 
into the living voices of those who bring us 
wisdom from the past and wisdom from the 


present.” 
we Me 


In a concise preface to l’m Looking for a 
Book (Dodd, Mead) Amy Loveman pays 
the following tribute to librarians, “But I can- 
not leave it without one more reference and 
that the most important of all—to the li- 
brarian who, in whatever part of the country 
I have known her, stands ready to give help 
and direction, heaped down and running over, 
to the reader in straits.” 

Miss Loveman, editor of The Clearing 
House section of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, records in this book her answers 
to approximately one hundred and fifty fre- 
quently recurring requests for book informa- 
tion. As a pattern book in answering requests 
for book information, or as a tool for finding 
ready-made answers to many popular ques- 
tions, l’m Looking for a Book should prove 
a valuable acquisition for libraries. 


For information about occupations, see the 
highly useful series of Occupational Studies, 
published at 10 cents each by the National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Each of the pamphlets in 
this series appraises and abstracts the avail- 
able literature on the vocation chosen for 
study. Among the titles received are Dietetics 
as an Occupation, The Occupation of the 
Letter Carrier, The Occupation of the Police 
Officer, Landscape Architecture as an Occupa- 
tion, and Painting as an Occupation. Publica- 
tion of the pamphlets has been made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

M Me 


The editors of the Cumulative Book Index 
have just received an answer to a twenty- 
five year old letter. The writer is Mrs. 
Estelle Thomas Steel of Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
and she addresses her communication to The 
H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, where 
the company was founded. She writes: 


“I have just found among some old papers 
a letter dated September 1911 making inquiry 
about the price of a booklet called The Land 
of Fortune, subject Canada. I do not know 
that the inquiry was ever answered and would 
like to know if you are still interested and if 
the book, full of information of the early 
development of Western Canada, could be 
made usable.” 


Since the book is still in print, The editors 
of CBI have requested Mrs. Steel to forward 
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the necessary information for listing in the 
index. 


The Massachusetts Library Association is 
conducting a radio series entitled “Meet the 
Author” over Station WEEI, Boston, every 
Tuesday at 4:15. Authors interviewed include 
William Dana Orcutt, Edward Weeks, David 
McCord, and others. 

wm Me 

The High School Science Library for 
1935-36, the valuable annual list of science 
books, is available for fifteen cents from the 
author, Hanor A. Webb, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Unavoidable circumstances caused a few 
minor inaccuracies to appear in William P. 
Tucker’s article, “Salaries of Librarians. . . ,” 
in the November Bulletin. The author calls 
attention to these and asks any who are 
especially interested in the detailed figures 
to correspond with him. 


MM 


The Regional List of Serials in the College 
and University Libraries in Ohio, compiled 
by a committee of the College and University 
Section of the Ohio Library Association, is 
out. Checking the thousands of entries in 
it has revealed the fact that it contains about 
two hundred and fifty titles not to be found 
in the Union List of Serials or its supple- 
ments. Naturally some of these are titles of 
periodicals whose first appearance is relative- 
ly recent, but in addition there are many 
titles of sectional or denominational interest. 

While over half of the printing has been 
absorbed by advance orders, copies at $4.00 
each may still be obtained by sending orders 
to Edward A. Henry, Treasurer, Ohio Library 
Association, University of Cincinnati Library. 


The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic 
year 1937-38 in its Graduate Library School. 
The fellowships are awarded by the President 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships. Applications 
must be in the hands of the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School by March 1, 1937. 

The following attainments are required: 


a) The possession of a Bachelor’s degree 
equivalent to that conferred by leading colleges 
and universities. : 

b) Completion of at least one year in an 
accredited library school. 

c) At least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 


In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to publica- 
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tions and manuscripts showing ability on the 
part of candidates to conduct original studies. 


The appearance of Volume XX of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, the final 
volume of a work that has been more than 
eight years in the making, marks the successful 
completion of one of the most interesting 
and valuable ventures in cooperative scholar- 
ship ever undertaken in America. 

There are, in all, accounts of 13,633 Amer- 
ican nationals, whose biographies range in 
length from 500 to 10,000 words, depending 
upon the significance and importance of the 
subject. In each volume there is an average 
of 675 articles; the average number of words 
per volume is approximately 560,000, or a 
total of more than 11,200,000. The sketches 
have been written by 2,243 contributors. 

To all those concerned in the production 
of the most valuable of all American bio- 
graphical enterprises we extend our heartiest 
congratulations. 


We We 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship for 
graduate (i., second year) students in li- 
brary science at the University of [Illinois 
Library School will be awarded again this 
year. The holder receives $300 and is exempt 
from the payment of University fees, except 
for the matriculation ($10) and diploma ($10) 
fees. 

Applications on blanks secured from the 
School will be received until March 1, 1937. 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block 


66 AKE photostatic enlargements of the 

novel ‘Banjo On My Knee’ by Henry 
Hamilton, and put them between the covers 
of a giant ‘book,’ picking out the most interest- 
ing passages of the volume for this display. 
Arrange a display of public library books 
dealing with life on the Mississippi. Tie-up 
with rental libraries.” 

This excerpt is from the film trade paper, 
Box Office, and shows how motion picture 
operators are urged to exploit a new film. 
Pages and pages of material are given weekly 
on this subject in all trade papers. Librarians 
naturally should not exploit motion pictures 
at all but they should exploit books—and in 
film-book tie-ups, as seen above, they have a 
ready-made field of interest. 

These following titles of current and forth- 
coming films made from published sources 
as shown in the Wilson publication, The 
Motion Picture Review Digest, offer exploit- 
able material for the librarian who is seeking 
legitimate publicity. 
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(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, the title of the film is given in 
parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Anderson, Maxwell Winterset [play] 
Brodie, ulian and Beauty on the beat (Love 
Green, Alan on the run) [short story] 
Edington, May Purple and fine linen (Ad- 
venture in Manhattan 

{short stroy] 
Fitzsimmons, Cortland bang 7 window (Long- 
est night) 
agnificent brute) 


Francis, Owen Bi 
, story] 

Gallico, Paul Weddin present [short 
story) 

Gardner, Erle Stanley Case of the caretaker’s cat 


(Case of the black cat) 


Garth, David Ce cruiser (Hideaway 
girl) 
Hardy, Jocelyn Lee Everything is thunder 
Hichens, Robert Garden OF Allah llah 
Maibaum, Richard and Sweet mystery of life (Gold 
others diggers of 1937) [play] 
Milne, A. A. Four days’ wonder 
iley, Lawrence Personal appearance (Go 
west, young man) [play] 
Wallace, Francis Odds against honor (Big 
ame) 
O'Reilly of Notre Dame 
(Rose Bowl) 


Webster, M. Coates 


The man I marry 
Wilson, Cherry 


Empty saddles 


IN PRODUCTION 


Bromfield, Louis 


Living in a big way 
Clemens, Samuel L. 


Prince and the pauper 
Connell, Richard I keep the change (Playboy) 
Deval, Jacques Tovarich [play] 

Gardner, Erle Stanley Case of the stuttering bishop 
Josephson, Mathew Robber barons 


e, Leonard No gold medal (Love of 
Mike) {short story] 
Smith, Dodie Call it a day [play] 


Strong, Austin 


2 Seventh heaven [play] 
Tarkington, Booth 


Clarence [play] 


FILMS WORTH SEEING 


Come and get it Rembrandt 
Garden of Allah Winterset 
La Kermesse Heroique Yellow cruise 


Librarians will find the following 16mm 
films of interest: 

Found in a book, produced in 1936 by the 
Administration class of the University of 
Illinois Library School, is available thru the 
A.L.A. It is a silent film, runs 20 minutes, 
and rents for $4. 


Romance of the library, or the Secret of 
true scholarship was made by Fred P. Clat- 
worthy, jr. of Estes Park, Colorado and is 
intended to introduce students to some of the 
niceties of library procedure. There are no 
guiding titles, the entire film footage being 
taken up with the actual action of the subject. 
It may be secured from A. Beatrice Young 
at the University of Denver. It runs 10 
minutes, is silent, was produced in 1930 and 
rents for $2. 


Now for tomorrow is a 3 reel film which 
presents an argument for old age annuities 
told in story form. It was planned, directed, 
and acted by members of the Harmon asso- 
ciation for the advancement of nursing, con- 
tains no advertising but does point out the 
similarity to the A.L.A. annuity plan. It 
was produced in 1935 by the Harmon founda- 


tion, is silent and may be secured from them 
for a rental of $3. The Foundation is located 
at 140 Nassau Street, New York City. 


New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject Headings 

of the A.L.A. Catalog section. 

he Committee would like to receive new subject 

headings for this list from as many libraries 
as possible. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the libraries 

supplying them. 
sa==“‘see also” reference 
s==see reference 
Sarita Rosinson, Chairman 
University of Iowa Library 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Acids, Periodic (NN) 
sa Acids, Iodic 
s Periodic acid 
Aeronautics. Songs and music (DLC) 
sa Music 
s Aeronautics—Music 
s Aeronautics in music 
Banks and banking—Furniture, emg ge. (DLC) 
Colleges and universities—Accrediting (O 
Colleges and universities. Health service "daU) 
s Colleges and Universities. Student health 
service 
s Health service in colleges and universities 
s Student health service 
Contract penuche (DLC) 
Cookery—Salad dressings (NN) 
s Salad dressings 
Equestrian statues (NN) 
sa Portrait sculpture 
sa Monuments 
sa Sculpture 
s Statues 
First aid car (OrP 
Gas, Compressed (DLC) 
s Bottled gas 
s Compressed gas 
s Gas, Bottled 
sa Gas distribution 
Injections, Intraperitoneal (DLC) 
s Intraperitoneal injections 
sa Peritoneum 
Librarians, Professional ethics for (DLC) 
sa Ethics 
sa Professional ethics 
Libraries—Special collections (DLC) 
s Special collections in libraries 
sa Libraries, Special 
Light-sense (NNY- ) 
Masses (Music) Oy (DLC) 
Middle west ( 

(Includes i between Alleghanies and Rockies 
and south te southern border of Kansas and 
ag 

See also Mississippi valley 
s Midwest 
sa nomena, valley 

Moving-pictures. usical (DLC) 
s Musica a 
Musical comedies 
Norway spruce (DLC 
sa Spruce 
Problem children tS Ww) 
Public speaking ( Y-W 
Speech. Defects (NNY. ) 
Speech defects (IaU) 
See also Aphasia; Deaf and dumb; Lisping; 
Stammering 
s Speech. Defects 
s Speech disorders 
s Speech i ied 
Stark effect (D 
Students, Medical examinations tybay Ww) 
Supervision and eg fee on (NNY-W) 
s Supervision of schools 
Symphonic poons s (NNY-W) 
Tourist trac 
Umpires (S a. NNP) 
Wrecking (OrP) 
Yarovization (Botany) (MoU) 
s larovization 
s ae 
s Vernalization 
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Educational Film Catalog 


AVE you met the Educational Film 

Catalog which was published in May, 
1936? If you have you will be glad to hear 
that the first supplement—that for January 
1937—is now ready. And if you haven't yet 
become acquainted you can still secure a 
copy of the main catalog along with this 
new supplement. The price of the Catalog 
alone is $2 and with quarterly supplement 
service for two years costs $4. 


Wilson Book Notes 


Index to Vocations. By Willodeen Price 
and Zelma E. Ticen. 106p. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

A book of cardinal importance to the 
student who is trying to select his life work. 
A revised edition of the former mimeo- 
graphed edition, Index to Vocations includes 
the books and pamphlets in this field which 
are listed in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, Booklist, and a number of addi- 
tional titles. The contents of these books and 
pamphlets are indexed under 1830 specific 
career headings. Biographies are listed in a 
separate section. The list of books analyzed 
and a list of useful books for vocational 
teachers are also included. 


Contributions to the Art of Music in Amer- 
ica by the Music Industries of Boston 
1640-1936. By Christine M. Ayars 
$5.75. 

“This is the sort of study which has value 
to all persons interested in music. .. ,” writes 
Dr. Will Earhart in Music Educators Journal. 
A valuable reference book for libraries, mu- 
seums, musical organizations who desire in- 
formation about publications by Boston firms 
and instruments made by them. It includes 
a comprehensive index, and a list of instru- 
ments of historical interest and where they 
can be seen. 


A Bibliography of Dancing. By Paul D. 
Magriel. With Introduction by John 
Martin, Dance editor of the New York 
Times. 229p. Price $4.75. 

To quote from the New York Times: “The 
bibliography will contain more than 3,500 
entries, which will make it the largest work 
of its kind in circulation. . . It will indicate 


the libraries in this country where the various 
rare and out-of-print books may be read and 
will do much toward making indefensible the 
lack of background that is so prevalent among 
otherwise serious students of the dance.” 
It is divided into eight general divisions and 
includes a comprehensive index, author, sub- 
ject and analytical. 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen 
To be published in January. $5. ($4.50 
to librarians). 

A book of delightful, yet authoritative, 
bi.graphies. This companion volume to Com 
posers of Today will include sketches of the 
lives of 241 composers from early times down 
to the present day. 212 of the sketches will 
have portraits, and all will have lists of the 
author’s principal works, books and articles 
about him, and recordings of his music. 
Included as appendices: list of composers by 
nationality, synthetic outline of musical his- 
tory, biblography. 


Library Leaflets. Prepared by the Junior 
Members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Ready for distribution. 

New guides to the use of the library, 
priced at 35c for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 
75c for 50 of one leaflet, or assorted; $1.00 
for 100 of one leaflet or assorted. See full 
page ad in this issue of the Bulletin for 
further details. 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours. 
By Egbert Ray Nichols and J. H. Baccus 
(Handbook Series, Series IV. Volume 
6) $2.40. 

An analysis of the question chosen by 
the Pi Kappa Delta for 1936-37 debate: 
Resolved, that Congress should be empowered 
to fix wages and maximum hours for indus- 
try. Part I provides a discussion of the 
political aspects of the question. Part II is 


devoted to its economic interpretation. Three 
bibliographies are appended: 1. Minimum 
wage; 2. Maximum hours; 3. Prominent 


legal decisions affecting hours and wages. 

With this volume, Series IV of the Hand- 
book Series is completed. No plans for carry- 
ing the Series on is contemplated at present, 
for the reason that The Reference Shelf 
seems to answer very satisfactorily the 
demands of the present for material of this 
sort. We may not revive The Handbook 
Series, unless a changed demand makes it 
seem advisable. 
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Consumers’ Cooperatives. Compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen; General Discussion 
by J. V. Garland and Charles F. Phillips 
(Reference Shelf, vol. 11, no. 2) 90c. 


“Consumers’ cooperatives have taken on a 
new importance in the United States within 
recent years.” The national administration, 
the state governments, the press, religious 
groups, and last, but not least, the consumer 
are all showing increasing interest in the 
question. Because this question is the subject 
of many discussion groups we are publishing 
Consumers’ Cooperatives. It contains a general 
discussion and analysis of the question 
(supplied by Professors J. V. Garland and 
Charles F. Phillips) as well as affirmative 
and negative reprints, a comprehensive and 
up-to-date bibliography with general, affirma- 
tive, and negative references, and a summary 
of arguments pro and con. 


New Debate Material 
on Electric Utilities 


The N.U.E.A. question for school debating 
for 1936-37 is: Resolved, That all electric 
utilities should be governmentally owned and 
operated. Two new books pertinent to the 
subject are Government Ownership of Electric 
Utilities by Julia E. Johnsen (Reference Shelf, 
Volume 10, Number 9) and The Crisis in the 
Electric Utilities by J. V. Garland and Charles 
F. Phillips (Reference Shelf, Volume 10, 
Number 10). The former contains summaries 
of the arguments on both sides, bibliographies, 
and reprints of articles on the subject. The 
latter sets forth the problems in the electric 
utility field and analyzes the issues and terms 
involved. It contains a list of sources, a 
glossary of terms, and a set of true-false 
examination questions. 


Japan-Manchoukuo Year-Book: 1937. 
Printed in English. 1300p. $7.50 post- 
paid from New York. Duty free to 


libraries from Japan $7. 

The only book in English that describes 
the changing aspects of the two empires in 
every field of national life. Its 30 chapters 
include History, Geology, Population, Politics, 
Imperial Court, Diplomacy, National Defense, 
Religion, Education, Medicine, Press, Public 
Works, Communications, Labor, Social Prob- 
lems, Transportation, Banking, Insurance, 
Agriculture, Trade. It also includes a valu- 
able appendix with a Who’s Who of 1500 
people eminent in the two countries, a Busi- 
ness Directory containing details of 1500 
reputable establishments, a Bibliography, a 
Directory of Learned and Social institutions, 
etc. 
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A Glossary of Technical Library and Allied 
Terms in Spanish and English. By 
David Rubio and Mary Carmel Sulli- 
van. $1.25 postpaid. 

“The publication of the present work marks 
the completion of the first part of a glossary 
envisaged several years ago by the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation.” Altho this glossary is not exhaustive, 
nevertheless it is the best compilation of the 
sort in English and Spanish, and should prove 
useful to bibliographers, historians, librarians 
and other professional workers. 


Histories and Historians of Hispanic Amer- 
ica. By A. Curtis Wilgus. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

A bibliographical guide in the form of an 
essay, listing about 1000 of the leading his- 
torical writers in various parts of the world 
and giving a brief resume of their works. 
Excellent for graduate students, and an aid 
to librarians in ascertaining first editions of 
important items and in finding which foreign 
works have appeared in English translation. 
The work is thoroly indexed and includes 
an exhaustive list of bibliographical guides and 
aids in the field of Hispanic American history 
and civilization. 


New Prices for “Biblio” 


The French publishers have just informed 
us of the price in francs for 1937 subscription. 
The prices we are quoting are the equivalent 
of the prices in francs, converted as of today, 
plus the necessary charge for postage and 
mailing of the annual volume. They are 
subject to change in case there should be a 
considerable rise in the cost of the franc. 

1937 subscription price is $5.50, including 
postage. This includes the annual volume, 
unbound, for 1936. The cost of binding is 60c. 

1936 annual volume price is $3.90, includ- 
ing postage; 60c additional for binding. 


Materials for a Life of Jacopo Da Varagine. 
By Ernest C. Richardson. 307p. $2.00. 


The only life in English of the most popular 
writer of the Middle Ages. 

Varagine. . One of the most attractive 
personalities of ‘the thirteenth century. . . 
Author of the most popular book of the 


Middle Ages—The Golden Legend. 
“The author writes lucidl . the book will be 
gladly received as a valuable enlargement of our 


knowledge of thirteenth century history.”—Journal 
of . Religion, 1936, 

“Here is an almost forgotten man whose memory 
is worth disinterring . . . if there had been such a 
thing as a list of ‘best sellers’ in the later Middle 
Ages he would have to “~ the list for more than 
two hundred years.”— Christian Century. 

his splendid work - . is undoubtedly 2 very 
valuable work for medieval students . mine 
of information for some.’’—The Catholic Historical 
Review. 














The Book Preview 


— for January 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The 
advanee information regarding forthooming 
cost of this section of the B 
H 


Cee Se Se Date, ae Sey fecomanans fer Givary exe, cusely the Greiptie esten and cho cseperete 
. W. Wilson Company ts responsible for the classification and for editing of the deseriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


GUIDE to historical literature; ed. by W. H. 
Allison and others. 1222p $3.75 Macmillan 
(Jan. 19) 

016.9 History—Bibl. Bibliograpny—Best 


books—Hist. 


A cheaper edition of this comprehensive, criti- 
cal bibliography covering all fields of history in 
all ages, by means of a careful selection of 
available books, with introductory chapters and 
critical annotations. A valuable reference tool, 
especially for colleges. 


BOUTELL, HENRY SHERMAN. First editions 
of today and how to tell them. new, rev and 
en! ed $1.50 Lippincott (Jan. 28) 


094 Book collecting. Bibliography—First 
editions 


A book for collectors of ‘‘modern firsts.” 
More than two hundred publishers are repre- 
sented in this new edition as compared with 
the hundred and thirty-six in the original book, 
which was published in 1928. This book con- 
sists of statements by the various publishers 
themselves as to the signs by which their 
respective first printings are to be identified, 
and will thus provide the collector with a 
handy means of checking the new books he 
buys or considers buying. (See STC) 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


McCARTHY, RAPHAEL CHARLES. Safe- 
guarding mental health. about 256p Bruce 
pub. (Jan.) 


131 Mental physiology and hygiene 


This book deals primarily with the develop- 
ment of the powers of social adaptation. It 
includes a discussion of the meaning and need 
of mental hygiene; the nature of mental dis- 
eases and the role played by heredity and 
environment; the treatment of neuroses, and 
how they must be handled in childhood, the 
adjustment of parent and child, the role of 
the school in mental hygiene, etc. The author 
is clear in his definitions and his direction for 
treatment, and, above all, sane in his pro- 
nouncements, 


200 RELIGION 


COURTENAY, CHARLES. On_ growing old 
gracefully. 177p $2 Macmillan (Ready) 
248 Old age. Christian life 
The author, a clergyman, who is eighty- 
seven years old himself, takes up the various 
problems which confront old age. His religious 
philosophy, based on faith in his fellow man 
and in God, is more mystic than Evangelical, 
though there is an Evangelical simplicity and 
earnestness in his religious convictions. 
MICHEL, VIRGIL. Christian social reconstruc- 
tion. about 152p Bruce pub. (Feb.) 
261 Sociology, Christian. Economic condi- 
tions 
In nine chapters written in popular style, 
the author presents the principles of the en- 


cyclical Quadragesimo Anno in reference to 
such subjects as social justice, private owner- 
ship, wages and labor, finance, socialism, the 
state and economics, the corporative order, 
social regeneration of our day, and the common 
good. Stress is placed on the moral precepts 
upon which Christian social life is gravely 
contingent and the teaching of Pope Pius XI 
in the restatement of Christian principles * 
admirably brought out. 


SCHUMACHER, HEINRICH. Social message 
of the New Testament. 240p Bruce pub. (Jan.) 


261 Sociology, Biblical. Bible. N.T. 


An examination of the New Testament for 
its social message which involves a discussion 
of the principles laid down for the solution of 
human problems. Part I treats such points as: 
the social message of Christ’s example; Christ's 
mercy and kindness toward men; social im- 
plications of man’s duty toward God; the 
brotherhood of man; revaluation of personality, 
of the family, of poverty and wealth, of the 
state; the source of authority; obedience to 
authority; etc. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


DOW, GROVE SAMUEL. Society and its prob- 

lems. 4th ed rev 678p $3 Crowell (Jan. 2) 

301 Sociology 

A revised edition of a volume described by 
the Boston Transcript as ‘‘a skilful, presenta- 
tion of the science of sociology, dealing with 
the evolution of human society, the develop- 
ment of social and political institutions, popu- 
lation movements, race issues, family life, ethics 
and religion, along with the various maladjust- 


ments that still retard the coming of anything 

like a social millennium.’’ 

ZELENY, LESLIE DAY. Practical sociology. 
about 525p $4 Prentice-Hall (Jan. 20) 


301 Sociology 

An introductory course especially applicable 
to teacher training. The purpose of this book 
is to make clear to beginners the sociology 
dealing with the common affairs of everyday 
life, in order to promote effective living. Em- 
phasis is placed on the relation between group 
life and the development of personality. 


CALLAHAN, JAMES MORTON. American for- 
eign policy in Canadian relations. 862p $4 
Macmillan (Jan. 12) 


327.73 U.S.—For. rel. Canada—For. rel. 


This timely and well-documented book, by 
one of the foremost authorities on American 
diplomatic history, gives a general historical 
view of American relations with Canada with 
the purpose of presenting logically and judicially 
the significant facts and factors of American 
a = diplomacy. With its treatment of 
the es and influences of Canadian policy, 
and of the difficult international problems and 
controversies which sometimes threatened seri- 
ous consequences, it should prove useful in 
contributing to the maintenance of better un- 
derstanding and of cooperation in neighborhood 
affairs and trans-frontier relationships. 
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The Book Preview 


THE ECONOMIST. The new deal: an analysis 
and appraisal. 149p $1.50 Knopf (Jan. 2) 
330.973 U.S.—Economic policy. U.S.—Eco- 
nomic conditions—1918-. U.S.—Politics and 
government 


The editors of The Hconomist—published in 
London and regarded as a leading financial 
journal in the English-speaking world—analyse 
the Roosevelt administration’s handling of na- 
tional problems: unemployment, the budget, 
economic planning, utilities, banking, taxes, 
agriculture, etc. The result is a survey which 
aims to cover completely and impartially the 
first four years of the new deal. 


JENSEN, JENS PETER. Government finance. 
624p $3.50 Crowell (Jan. 2) 


336 Finance 


A comprehensive, up-to-date and well written 
treatment in which the subject is given a 
logical presentation by an authority. 


CUMMINGS, HOMER STILLE. Federal justice. 
1280p $4 Macmillan (Jan. 5) 


347 Law—U.S. Law enforcement 


Hitherto unwritten chapters from the files 
and records of the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and of the Department of Justice of the 
United States (1789-1936) are included in this 
intimate story of American law and life as 
it appears in the letters and papers of presi- 
dents, cabinet officers and judges. The author 
discloses curiosities of law and administration, 
and gives an account of historic cases of gov- 
ernment litigation, and of the rise of organized 
federal legal forces. 


ELLIOTT, ORRIN LESLIE. Stanford university, 
the first twenty-five years. 600p $3 Stanford 
univ. press (Feb.) 

378.73 Stanford university 
Mr. Elliott, the first registrar of Stanford 
university, tells from his own experience of 
the founding and growth of the university 
during the first twenty-five years. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


PHYFE, WILLIAM HENRY PINKNEY. 20,000 
words often mispronounced. about 800p $2, 
with thumb index, $2.50 Putnam’ (Ready) 


423 English language—Pronunciation. Eng- 
lish language—Dictionaries 


This book has been thoroughly and com- 
pew revised. A great many obsolete words 
ave been dropped and many new words have 
been added. It is a comprehensive and accu- 
rate volume well-known among writers, lec- 
turers and educators. (See STC; Huntting list) 


500 SCIENCE 


GUBERLET, MURIEL LEWIN. Animals of 
the seashore. 424p il $2.50 Metropolitan press 
(Ready) 

591.92 Marine fauna 


The purpose of this book is to acquaint the 
nature lover with the common seashore animals 
of the Pacific Northwest. It mentions char- 
acteristics of each necessary for identification, 
such as habitat, size, color, food, respiration, 
movement, method of reproduction, etc. As 
far as possible technical terms and difficult 
scientific names are omitted. The photographs 
of these invertebrates, in most cases taken from 
living specimens under water, should be as 
valuable for identification purposes as_ the 
descriptions. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


HISCOX, GARDNER DEXTER, ed. Henley’s 
twentieth century book of formulas, processes 
and trade secrets. 1937 rev and enl ed by 
T. O. Sloane. 900p $4 Henley (Ready) 

603 Receipts. Industrial arts 
A reference book of more than 10,000 form- 
ulas, processes and trade secrets on a wide 


345 


variety of subjects. There are formulas for 
making adhesives, beney preparations, bev- 
erages, essences, insecticides, lacquers, laundry 
reparations, lubricants, ointments, paints, per- 
umes, varnishes and innumerable other sub- 
oars Also contains a buyer’s finding guide 
isting the names and addresses of firms from 
whom the ingredients for compounding the 
formulas may be bought. The revised edition 
has had more than one hundred pages of new 
formulas added thereto, including formulas on 
bleaching, casein, plastics. A special section has 
also been added which gives all the latest de- 
velopments in the field of photography. The 
1937 edition contains newest methods and latest 
discoveries. A standard reference book, en- 


dorsed by leading libraries. (See STC) 
JORDANOFF, ASSEN. Your wings. 290p il 
$2.50 Funk (Jan. 14) 
629.13 Aeronautics 
This expert flying ace with the aid of 


scientifically exact drawings, explains every- 
thing from the basic principles of flight to 
advanced aerobatics, including scheduled air 
transportation. (See Huntting list) 


FREDERICK, JOHN HUTCHINSON. Agricul- 
tural markets. about 376p $5 Prentice-Hall 
(Feb. 1) 

631.18 Farm produce—Marketing 
Designed particularly as a text for the stu- 
dent of agricultural marketing, this book 
describes what goes on in the leading organized 
agricultural markets of the United States. 

Students will find practical help in this treat- 

ment on the general subject of marketing. 


JACKSON, HARTLEY E. Twenty-six lead sol- 
diers. about 225p $3 Stanford univ. press 


(Jan. 2) 
655.2 Printing, Practical 
A textbook of printing types, methods, and 


processes for journalism students, and a con- 
venient reference work for juniors in advertis- 
mg offices and all others who have to do with 
the printed word. Displays and explains more 
than two hundred type faces. 


700 FINE ARTS 


MINTER, DAVIDE C. ed. Modern home crafts. 
260p il Hopkins $5 (Ready) 
740 Handicraft 


A book for those who intend to become 
serious craftsmen, as well as for those to 
whom craftswork is an occupation for leisure 
hours. Experts in each field have contributed 
the chapters on hand spinning and weaving, 
pottery, leathercraft, lacquer work, basketry, 
raffia work, hand blocking, metal work, jewelry, 
enamelling, woodwork, and artificial flower 
making. (See STC for another book by this 
editor; Huntting list) 


PILLSBURY, ARTHUR C. Picturing miracles 
“ anne animal life. 236p il $3 Lippincott 
an. 


770 Photomicrography. Photography, 
logical 


The author of this book describes here the 
development of his lapse-time plant photog- 
raphy, and tells of the world of miracles it 
has opened to him. Through microscopic 
photography he is able to follow the fascinating 
life span of a bread mould; to record the 
pollenization and the growth of plants, and to 
show the romance of undersea photography 
and marine life. He also describes X-ray 
motion pictures, technicolor and other methods 
of color peomesr agen including polarized light. 
For the amateur photographer who is looking 
for new fields to conquer, as well as for the 
botanist who would actually watch and record 
the miracle of life. 66 illustrations of the 
author’s own photographs. 


Bio- 
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800 LITERATURE 
JUDSON, LYMAN SPICER and LAMBERT- 
SON, FLOYD W Intercollegiate 


ESLEY, eds. 
after-dinner speaking. 352p 
Noble (about Jan. 1) 

808.85 Speeches, addresses, etc. 


Short introductory chapters on the purpose, 
characteristics, preparation, and delivery of the 
after-dinner speech, and on the building of the 
after-dinner speaking program, followed by out- 
standing humorous and serious addresses made 
by college students in 1936 on topics such as 
debating, politics, college life and ideals and 
the effect of the depression on youth. 


Noble & 


COLBY, ELBRIDGE. English Catholic poets; 
Chaucer to Dryden. 208p Bruce pub. (Ready) 
821.9 English literature—Catholic authors. 
En —_ | say — & crit. English drama 
—Hist. crit. 


A survey of distinctive Catholic poets ac- 
knowledg as classics and one or two who 
are not Catholic but who have made a 
distinctive Catholic contribution. Dr Colby 
scrutinizes the works and lives of these thir- 
teen notable poets and dramatists: Chaucer, 
‘Piers the Plowman,”’ John Heywood, Marlowe, 
Thomas Lodge, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, 
Robert Southwell, Crashaw, Massinger, Shirley, 
D’Avenant, and John Dryden. 


900 HISTORY 


HANFORD FAMILY. Descendants of Rev. 
Thomas Hanford by A. C. Golding. 160p $7.50 
Ruth Golding, Norwalk, Conn. (Ready) 


929.2 Hanford, Thomas 


A systematic compilation of genealogical facts 
about six generations of descendants of the 
first pastor of Norwalk, Conn. Much hitherto 
unpublished information appears in the bio- 
graphical notations to the 1800 entries, which 
trace the collateral branches of the family as 
well as the main branch. 


JOHNSTONE, WILLIAM CRANE. Shanghai 
problem. about 340p $3 Stanford univ. press 
(Ready) 

951.1 Shanghai—History. Eastern question 
(Far East). China—Foreign relations 


An account of the rise of Shanghai and its 
importance in Sino-foreign relations that will 
appeal to the general reader interested in the 
orient as well as to the political scientist. 


OBERHOLTZER, ELLIS PAXSON. History of 
the United States since the civil war. Volume 
V: 1888-1901. 935p $4. Set of five volumes 
$20 Macmillan (Jan. 12) 


973.8 U.S.—Hist.—1865- 


This volume completes a work which Dr 
Oberholtzer began more than twenty-five years 
ago. Volume V opens with the presidential 
campaign of 1888 and ends with the assassina- 
tion of McKinley and the conversion of the 
United States into a ‘“‘world power” as a result 
of the war with Spain. The author has con- 
sulted manuscript collections in the Library of 
Congress, pamphletary sources, and newspapers 
of the period in order to throw new light upon 
many events of those stirring days. See STC 
for volumes 1-4 of this set) 


BIOGRAPHY 


BARNARD, ELLSWORTH. Shelley’s religion. 

317p $3.50 Univ. of Minn. press (Jan. 26) 

B or 92 Shelley, Percy Bysshe 

“The beginning of a new school of Shelleyan 
criticism’’ is to be found in this unusual and 
frequently startling book, which discusses the 
poet’s attitude toward such subjects as God, 
Christianity, immortality, atheism, pantheism, 
and ultimate reality. 


Book Preview 


ESSAD, bey. Nicholas ret geoeoner of the purple. 
37ip il $3 Funk (Jan. 14) 
B or 92 Nicholas II, emperor of Russia 
A colorful and dramatic biography of the 
last of the Czars. (See STC for another book 
by this author; Huntting list) 


LEE, MRS ANNA MARIA oar ene Life 
er 


and letters of Mrs Jason Lee, by Theressa 
Gay; with an introduction by erbert E. 
Bolton. 240p ii $2.50 Metropolitan press 
(Ready) 


B or 92 Frontier and pioneer life 


This contribution to the early history of the 
rim of the Pacific is a personal account of 
pioneer life penned by one of the very first 
white women in all the vast Northwest above 
California. Her letters and journals throw 
light on the part she played in the Oregon 
Mission; they set forth in detail the prepara- 
tions made for sending new workers to the 
West, and the long journey to the field of labor, 
and give intimate reports of every day hap- 
penings in Oregon. 


NEWMAN, ERNEST. Life of Richard Wagner. 
Volume it 676p $5 Knopf (Jan. 25) 
B or 92 Wagner, Richard 

The first volume of this work, published in 
1933, is generally regarded as an authoritative 
treatment of this subject. This second volume 
earries the story of agner’s career from 1848 
to 1860, thus covering what were perhaps the 
most important and formative years of Wag- 
nee life. (See STC for Volume I; Huntting 
s 


WHO’S who: 1937. 3764p $15 Macmillan (Ready) 


920 Great Britain—Biography. Biography— 
Dictionaries 


The 89th volume of this famous handbook 
contains about 40,000 biographies of eminent 
men and women. Altho the majority of names 
included are British. there are also many 
eminent persons of cther countries. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


FICTION 


FISCHER, PAULINE BENEDICT. Ship’s com- 

pany. $2 Penn (Jan. 8) 

The story of six days aboard ship. The 
author has caught the humor, gaiety, heart- 
break, tears and laughter that make up the 
lives of the conglomerate group of people that 
for six days are a world in themselves. (See 
Huntting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). 
charm, please! $2 Penn (Jan. 22) 


Lynn detested charm in men because al! the 
men in her family possessed it and left it to 
the women to provide the stability they lacked. 
Then an ambitious young architect proved to 
her that strength and character can combine 
with an engaging personality. 


list) 
JOSEPH. Return of Joan. 


Without 


(See Huntting 
McCORD, 


272 
Macrae-Smith-co. (Jan. 4) oli 


A delightful romance by the author of Dotted 
Line Honeymoon, One Way Street, etc. (See 
Huntting list) 

SNOW, CHARLES HORACE. Vigilantes of gold 

gulch. 269p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Jan. 4)" 

A story of Montana in the days before the 
advent of law and order, by the author of 
Fes! Sheriff of Chispa Loma, etc. (See Huntting 


STEBBINS, MRS LUCY (POATE). ! 
Carlotta. $2 Penn (Jan. 15) ; = 
Delightful old Madame April succeeds in 

warding off an impending tragedy hovering 

over the home of her eldest son and daughter- 

a SE a 9 of a we gt ee lost its 

at last mana to find it , 

(See Huntting list) ° — 
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nEMOVED 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Se.ectep List or Best Books—JANUARY 1937 
HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of 
associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 


librar 


the staff of 
ibrarians and 
The entries, with a 


The books are selected b 


selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY wili later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possibile to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the vaiue of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will 


000 General 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON). Read- 
ing menus for young people. 160p $1.50 Scho- 
lastic 

028.5 Books and Bibliography— 
Best books 36-27074 
“Chats about much loved books old and new; 
originally published in Scholastic as a series 
of weekly reading suggestions for high school 
students.”’ Subtitle 


reading. 





Booklist 32:159 F ‘36 
“It is a list which is in the best sense, 
complimentary to the reader in his ‘teens, 
for they are all books which were primarily 


written for adults... For many young people 
these discussions will help to formulate a sound 
philosophy of reading, for others they will 
open up new and valuable experience in liter- 
ature.”” E. L. Buell 

N Y Times pl2 Je 21 °36 320w 


100 Philosophy 


BANNING, MRS MARGARET (CULKIN). 

Letters to Susan. 185p $1.50 Harper 

177 Girls. Conduct of life 

In a series of letters supposedly addressed 
to a daughter in college the author discusses 
informally the various problems of the modern 
young woman. Partial contents: Must we have 
chaperons? The unpopular girl; Early marriage; 
Passion or love; Petting; Drinking; Pay your 
own way; Loyalty; Mental security. 


Booklist 33:70 N ‘36 
+ N Y Times pl2 S 20 '36 440w 
‘‘Here is a book written for girls which will 

be much more popular with their mothers and 
teachers. A clear-cut, economically expressed 
statement of what is expected of the modern 
young woman (but not written for her) serves 
as a prelude and should interest her very 
much.” Marjorie Hillis 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:34 O 10 '36 400w 


200 Religion 


BIBLE. WHOLE. The Bible; designed to be 
read as living literature; the Old and the 
New Testaments in the King James version, 





1936: arr. and ed. by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. 1239p maps $3.75 Simon & Schuster 
220 


In this new arrangement of the Bible as con- 
temporary literature ‘“‘the text of the King 
James Version is followed, except in the case 
of Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Song 
of Songs, where that the Revised Version 
is used; the arrangement of the books is by 
time and subject matter; prose passages are 
printed as prose, verse as verse, drama as 
drama; letters as letters; the spelling and 
punctuation are modernized; genealogies and 
repetitions are omitted, as well as the whole of 
Chronicles, the minor Epistles, and similar un- 
important passages throughout.’’ Publisher's 
note 





be found in the 


September 1936 issue.] 





Booklist 33:70 N '36 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:6 O 17 '36 1200w 


“It is. more than likely that many readers 
of the book will be led directly by the ac- 
quaintance made with its literary treasures— 
and its richer treasures—to extend their read- 
ing of the scriptures beyond the editor’s cir- 
cumscribed boundaries. The large type, in an 
attractive new face, the generous spacing, the 
grouping of subject matter and the omission 
of such interrupting passages as the long lists 
of ‘begats’ are inviting and rewarding.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 O 15 '36 360w 


300 Social Sciences 


CHASE, STUART. Rich land, poor land; a 
study of waste in the natural resources of 
America; maps, diags, and end paper design 
by Henry Billings. (Whittlesey house publi- 
cation) 36lp $2.50 McGraw 

333 Natural resources. Reclamation of land. 
Conservation of resources 36-27421 
A survey of America’s natural resources and 
an account of what has happened to them in 
the past, and what the government is trying 
to do in the way of conservation. The book 
is popular in tone, and is illustrated with pho- 
tographs in addition to simple, graphic maps 
and charts. Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 33:41 O '36 
“In his new book Stuart Chase, with his 
consummate skill for making facts and figures 
vital and dramatic, has clearly demonstrated 
that we cannot afford any longer to be spend- 
thrift with our nrtural resources... What 
Mr. Chase has done is to fuse all the material 
about drought, erosion, steam pollution, and 
national waste into a dramatic narrative that 
is as readable as the average novel and infi- 
nitely more important.’’ M. W. Childs 
-+ Books pl S 13 ’36 1050w 
Boston Transcript p5 S 19 ‘36 1250w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 S 23 °36 
Commonweal 24:563 O 9 °36 650w 
‘This is a grand book by a man who knows 
what he is talking about, for Stuart Chase’s 
great knowledge of the facts of production and 
consumption is widely recognized.’’ M. M. C. 
+ Forum 96:v O '36 220w 
+ Nation 143:337 S 19 '36 1250w 
+ — New Repub 88:187 S 23 ‘36 1100w 
+-—N Y Times pl S 13 '36 1250w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 S 19 ‘36 800w 
+ 





Scientific Bk Club R 7:3 O '36 420w 
Springf’d Republican p10 S 15 °36 600w 
Time 28:75 S 21 °36 550w 


KALLEN, HORACE MEYER. Decline and rise 
of the consumer; a philosophy of consumer 
codperation. 484p $2.75 Appleton-Century 

339.4 Consumption (economics). Cooperation 
36-27358 

“A survey of the "> go and practice of 
consumer codéperation an exposition of the 
philosophy of life which underlies them.” (Pref) 
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KALLEN, H. M.—Continued 

The book was developed out of articles com- 
posed for the Christian Century. Bibliography. 
index. 





Booklist 33:9 S ‘36 
+ Books p21 S 20 "36 650w 

Christian Century 53:1320 O 7 ‘36 750w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 S 15 '36 


“The book itself is a valuable addition to 
consumer literature. Besides a complete de- 
scription of cooperatives both in the United 
States and abroad, we have here social and 
economic history interpreted in terms of the 
consumer. In scope and in treatment Dr. 
Kallen’s study is impressive. But his exag- 
geration of the potentialities of the coopera- 
tive movement is apt to alienate those who 
cannot accept it as the sole panacea for all 
the world’s ills.’”’ Ruth Brindze 

— + Nation 143:424 O 10 '36 340w 


N Y Times p9 O 11 '36 800w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:10 S 19 '36 700w 


910 Geography and Travel 


WILSON, JAMES C. Three-wheeling through 
Africa. 35lp il map $3.50 Bobbs 


916 Africa—Description and travel 


This is a record of a trip made by two young 
Americans on motorcycles from Lagos on the 
west coast of Africa to Massawah on the Red 
Sea. The French at Lagos betted heavily 
against their success, but after five months 
of hardship and adventure the Flood-Wilson 
Trans-African Motorcycle Expedition arrived at 
their destination. 


+N Y Times pl O 11 ‘36 1350w 
‘* “Three-Wheeling Through Africa’ is a most 
amusing and entertaining narrative. The book 
is profusely illustrated and the story does not 
drag. There are no scientific discussions and 
no pretensions regarding ‘exploration.’ It is a 
pity that more books on travel are not written 
in this spirit and it is pleasant to see that 
both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Flood had genuine 
regard for the natives who helped them along 
the road to the Red Sea.”’ J. W. Feiss 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:13 O 10 '36 440w 


B or 92 Biography 


ABBOTT, ELEANOR HALLOWELL (MRS 
FORDYCE COBURN). Being little in Cam- 
bridge when everyone else was big 280p il 
$2.50 Appleton-Century 

B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 

Reminiscences of a childhood in a minister's 
family in Cambridge in the 1870s. Tho there 
was a good deal of church going and a mother’s 
iliness and death, considerable introspection 
and several unconfessed crimes, the years 
were on the whole happy, and are recalled 
with tenderness and humor. 


Booklist 33:78 N ‘36 
Boston Transcript p2 O 10 '36 450w 
“While Miss Abbott has written about a lot 
of little folks as well as big, the book is one 
that adults will appreciate much more than 
a junior constituency. And it should rank 
— among the season’s output of autobiogra- 
Pp "gy 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 11 '36 
Time 28:68 O 5 '36 470w 


HOFFMAN, MALVINA (MRS S. B. GRIM- 
SON). Heads and tales [Eng title: Sculptor’s 
odyssey]. 416p il map $5 (24s) Scribner 

B or 92 Sculptors—Correspondence, remi- 
niscences, etc. 

In 1930 the author, already famous as a 
sculptor, was given a commission to create in 
bronze a series of racial types from all over 
the world. The commission took five years 





to fill and the result was the figures in the 
Hall of Man in the Field Museum of Chicago. 
Her memoirs blend the story of the marvelous 
achievements of those five years with that of 
her childhood, her years of training in sculp- 
ture under Rodin, her practice of sculpture in 
Paris and New York, and her travels. Among 
her friends she has numbered Rodin, Paviowa, 
Mestrovic, Emma Eames, Paderewski, Tagore 
and many others. Index. 


Booklist 33:49 O '36 
“Two sources contribute to the _ interest 
of Malvina Hoffman's book. In the first place 
it is a charmingly discursive autobiographical 
narrative—vivid, illuminating, and touched 
with humor. Secondly, it throws light upon 
one of the most notable achievements in 
American sculpture, the author's production of 
a long series of busts and full-length figures 
illustrating the races of the earth.” Royal 
Cortissoz 
+ Books pl S 27 '36 2350w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 19 ‘36 900w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p17 O 3 '36 320w 
+ Christian Century 53:1362 O 14 '36 240w 
Nation 143:399 O 3 '36 500w 
+N Y Times p2 S 27 '36 1100w 
Sat R of Lit 14:24 S 26 '36 230w 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 7:3 O ‘36 320w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 27 ‘36 900w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p814 O 10 '36 
ROURKE, CONSTANCE MAYFIELD. Audu- 
bon; black and white il. by James MacDon- 
ald. 342p $3 Harcourt [12s 6d Harrap] 
B or 92 Audubon, John James 
This biography of Audubon describes all sides 
of his life and activities as naturalist, artist, 
and woodsman, and shows his place in Ameri- 
can history. Altho intended for young readers, 
it is of equal interest to adults. The book is 
illustrated with twelve reproductions in color 
from the folio prints of Birds of America. 


+ Atlantic N '36 210w 
Booklist 33:79 N °36 
+ Books pl2 S 20 '36 40w 
“Miss Rourke has done her work well. She 
has made a thorough examination of all avail- 
able materials concerning her subject. But she 
gives to the reader not the processes but the 
results of her study. This she puts in the most 
attractive form... She has written’a narrative 
which flows along like the rivers over which 
Audubon travelled, and is as full of life and 
color as the birds he painted... Here is a 
book that one would like to take into the woods 
on a camping trip, or better, sit down and read 
during a winter’s evening, and so reproduce, 
for an hour or two, the relaxation of a sum- 
mer’s holiday.’’ E. J. Cleveland 
+ Churchman 150:18 O 15 ‘36 3870w 
Manchester Guardian p6 O 16 '36 350w 
+N Y Times pi N 1 ’36 1650w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p779 O 3 '36 


VAN DOREN, CARL CLINTON. Three worlds. 
317p $3 Harper 


B or 92 


This autobiography of an American writer 
and literary critic, falls into three parts: the 
pre-war years of childhood and youth in the 
Middlewest, and early teaching days at Colum- 
bia; the post-war days when he was literary 
critic on The Nation; and the recent years of 
boom and depression. In addition to the narra- 
tive of his own life, the book contains pictures 
of American life at various periods and places, 
and many comments on writers and their 
works. Index. 


+ Atlantic N °36 550w 
Booklist 33:50 O ‘36 

+ Books pl S 20 '36 1850w 

+ Boston Transcript p5 O 17 '36 800w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi4 S 19 ‘36 
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+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 S 30 ‘36 
+ Current Hist 45:7 N °36 120w 
‘‘Van Doren’s book deals with his literary 
adventures only in part. His writing is at its 
best, and the story he has to tell is most 
interesting, in his earlier chapters, which have 
to do with his nonage in a small Illinois village. 
It is a pleasure, in these days of autobiographi- 
cal tear-squeezing, to discover an author who 
had a and time as a boy, and plenty to 
eat, and no Freudian hallucinations, and a 
father who made a good living and was his 
own boss.’”’ H. L. Mencken 
+ Nation 143:337 S 19 '36 650w 
+N Y Times pl S 20 '36 1300w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:3 S 26 '36 4250w 
Survey G 25:577 O °36 800w 


Fiction 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES. Mrs 
Meigs and Mr Cunningham. 342p $2 Apple- 
ton-Century 

36-19089 


At eighty-one Mrs Meigs was still as young 
in spirit as she had ever been. She enjoyed 
life and her bungalow where she lived alone 
and liked it, her friends, and most of her 
family, except when they tried to manage 
her. Her adventures in this story are colored 
by her friendship with Mr Cunningham, a 
newcomer in her middlewestern city. 


Booklist 33:52 O °36 
“Mrs. Meigs is as wise and gay and tartly 

human as ever, and Miss Corbett has added 
another captivating chapter to her unflagging 
career.’’ Lisle Bell 

+ Books pl6 O 4 °'36 140w 

+N Y Times pl2 S 13 '36 300w 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:20 S 19 '36 270w 


FLINT, MARGARET (MRS LESTER JA- 
COBS). Old Ashburn place. 301p $2.50 Dodd 


The old Ashburn farm was near the village of 
Parkston, Maine, and three generations of 
Maine farmers had owned it. The hero of the 
book is Charlie Ashburn, who tho seemingly 
a failure, had inherited the best qualities of his 
sturdy ancestors. In working out the story of 
Charlie’s fate the author paints as background 
a picture of comfortable country life. 


Booklist 33:82 N °36 
“Life at the Ashburn farmhouse, in and out 

of this story about the Ashburns, takes tragedy 
in its stride and brings to evervday affairs a 
steady current of dry comedy. The lifelike ef- 
fect of the talk does not come from strikingly 
quotable dialect...but by maintaining a 
steady flow of real talk without a slip into the 
wrong word or phrase. The talk has the 
right cadence even more characteristic than 
the words... It is alive. It will give more 
than one self-exiled New Englander the home- 
sick, ‘zone’ feeling in the heart by which he 
pays for success in other parts of the coun- 
try.’’ M. l.. Becker 

+ Books p5 O 11 ‘36 950w 

+ Boston Transcript pl O 17 °36 1250w 

+ — Christian Science Monitor pl4 O 6 °'36 

+N Y Times p6 O 11 °36 &850w 

— Sat R of Lit 14:16 O 17 '36 320w 

-+- Springf’d Republican p7e O 25 °36 750w 


Time 28:90 O 12 °36 210w 








YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT. Far forest. 418p 
$2.50 Reynal [8s 6d Heinemann] iedienee 


“Far Forest is the story of three generations 
of Wildens and their stone cottage in the 
idyllic Gladden Vallev on the northern border 
of Shropshire. David and Jenny. cousins of 
the youngest ceneration, fall in love at first 
sight as children. They become _ separated, 


and the cottage is deserted. Manifold are 
the adventures and sufferings of each—almost 
sordid, indeed, at times, but always adequately 
picturesque, before their inevitable return to 
the old cottage.’’ Spec 





Booklist 33:84 N °36 
-+- Books p7 S 13 '36 1000w 
+ Boston Transcript pl S 19 '36 1150w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 S 12 ‘36 
Christian Century 53:1361 O 14 '36 90w 
Christian Science Monitor p13 O 7 ‘36 
+ Manchester Guardian p5 Ag 25 '36 370w 
+N Y Times p6 S 13 '36 1250w 
Sat R 162:341 S 12 ’36 110w 


“It is about a young miner turned school- 
master and his cousin, who is a housemaid, 
and who—though she gives herself to two other 
men—loves him consistently until the last chap- 
ter, when she gets him. Both are earthy; 
each has been provided—since Mr. Brett Young 
is not deceived by earthiness—with complicated 
emotions and delicate passions; neither is in- 
spirational, and both are eminently satisfying. 
Never has Mr. Brett Young come closer to 
human nature... I doubt if Mr. Brett Young 
has ever written better than he has in this 
book.’’ George Dangerfield 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:6 S 12 '36 500w 


Spec 157:392 S 4 '36 460w 
Springf’d Republican p7e S 20 '36 650w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p695 Ag 29 
"36 800w 


Children’s Books 


HOGAN, INEZ. Elephant twins. unp il $1 
Dutton 


36-15936 


_ Picture story book for young readers describ- 
ing how the little elephant twins strayed into 
the jungle without their mother’s permission, 
and what befell them. 


Booklist 33:56 O ’'36 

‘Inez Hogan has the trick of making animal 
pictures that are genuinely funny, baby ani- 
mals are funnier than adults of the species, 
and twin baby animals more than twice as 
funny as baby animals one by one... One 
could of course refer to this as a moral work; 
it is the kind of cautionary tale to which little 
children never object. But I think it will be 
liked rather for its bouncing humor and the 
agile, not to say sinuous, little elephants who 
stand on their hind legs as easily as on all 
fours, and use their trunks in gestures so gay 

and purposeful.”’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p7 Jl 19 '36 380w 


Horn Bk M 12:281 S '36 30w 
+N Y Times p10 Jl 19 °36 380w 


SAWYER, RUTH (MRS A. C. DURAND). Pic- 
ture tales from Spain; with 43 il. in black- 
and-white by Carlos Sanchez. 132p $1.25 
Stokes 

Tales, Spanish 
Eleven stories, collected by the author on 
her journeys in Spain, are here retold for young 
readers. An attempt has been made to preserve 
pee ya flavor of the narrative as she first 

ear , 





“A delightful small volume... Carlos San- 
chez has made interpretative drawings in black 
and white which suit the humor and fresh- 
ness of the tales. Here is a book perfectly 
adapted for reading aloud—one which will ap- 
peal strongly to boys of nine or ten.” A. a 
Moore 

+ Atlantic O '36 100w 


Booklist 33:57 O ’36 


“The pictures are splendid.’’ 
+ Horn Bk M 12:290 S '36 100w 











NEWS Ties 


e . Compiled by 
that will be history Willodeen Price & Zelma F. Ticen 


1937 will see many historic headlines 106 p. Cloth Postpaid $1.25 
<a ore prreneg —— Under 1,830 career headings the con- 


: 2 tents of one hundred and fifteen im- 
thentic. ne poate agg ys ata ws portant books dealing with vocations are 
pr cer anes terse nll nmcragyla- wank carefully indexed. 2d ed. rev. 
significant happenings in an authori- a0 
tative and unbiased manner, the news Comments on the First Edition 
of the world in word and picture. “You have done a fine piece of 
®@ Invaluable in libraries where the work in compiling your index. 
truth on every subject is a necessity, Your books and pamphlets are 
NEWS-WEEK costs only $4 per well selected and your classifica- 


“a tion is easy to follow. I find the 
year. ® Send your subscription today. simple siphebotioa! errangement 


with plenty of cross references is 
Indexed in both the Readers’ Guide easier for the pupils (and libra- 
and the Abridged Readers’ Guide rian) to use than a classified list 


based on the census of occupa- 


NEWS-WEEK se 
Rockefeller Center New York THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. New York City 




















Sperling’s Directory of 
Just Published! Periodicals and Newspapers 


(Handbook of the German press for the year 1937) 








Lists the most important German language periodicals 
and political newspapers of Germany, Austria and all 
other countries; edited by the Directory Division of the 
Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig. 


All changes, additions and new publications in the periodical and newspaper 
field have been carefully included. 


Contents: The main section contains, in convenient form, all important data 
about approximately 5800 periodicals and 2700 regionally listed newspapers. It 
records: publisher and editor with address, format, how and when published, 
subscziption price, year of first issue, month in which new volume begins, adver- 
tising rates and information concerning inclusion of supplements and book re- 
views, number of edition, basis on which subscriptions are sold, political trends 
of the newspapers in foreign countries and day of issue of weeklies. 





The volume contains also a complete directory of periodical publishers. A 
title and subject index for the periodicals and a title index for the newspapers 
facilitate the finding of the desired information. In addition the user can obtain 
much valuable data, such as a list of mews services with addresses, as well 
as other interesting facts in the section entitled “By the trade for the trade.” 


RETAIL Price RM 25.- 


Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 
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